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THOMAS PLATTER, 


Student and Ropemaker. 











THOMAS PLATTER: 
A SIxTeEntH CEentuRY SCHOLAR. 
By Joun Mortimer. 


T HOMAS PLATTER is for me a new acquaintance, of 

whom I knew nothing until the other day when 
there came into my handsasmall pocket volume preserved 
from the breaking-up of the library of my friend the late 
Dr. Alexander Thomson, a learned divine who filled with 
equal dignity and distinction, a pulpit and a professor’s 
chair, and for whom, as I understand, the little book 
possessed a peculiar attraction, so that he would not 


willingly lose sight of it among his literary belongings. 
Of his interest in it there are evidences in marked passages, 
emendations, and marginal notes. The title page describes 


it as “ The Autobiography of Thomas Platter, a school- 
master of the sixteenth century; translated from the 
German by the Translator of Lavater’s Maxims,” and it 
made its appearance in the year 1839. The original was 
completed by the author on the 14th February, 1573, and 
I am not aware of any other work to which his name is 
attached. The case is one of a man who, in his old age, 
was induced by his son to put on record his early struggles 
for self-education, and to show the arduous path along 
which he was compelled to travel in order to reach the 
honourable position which he ultimately gained. The 
result is a narrative full of human interest, vivid in every 
page of it, and which has been found useful by historians 
of the Reformation and the Renaissance, as throwing side 


A 
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lights on the social conditions obtaining in Germany and 
elsewhere during those great movements. For my own 
part I propose to deal with Thomas Platter’s veracious 
story simply within its own lines as revealing, in the 
writer of it, a quaintly-original and remarkable person- 
ality. I have used the term scholar more in view of the 
conditions under which he obtained learning, than of his 
attainments in that direction, and have left out of this 
account as not being pertinent to the present purpose, his 
self-revelations in matters of faith, and his attitude towards 
the religious controversies of his time. Of his outward 
presentment we get an impression from a woodcut portrait, 
which shows us a grave-faced, grey-bearded old man, with 
a lofty forehead, and strongly-marked features, and with 
a far-away look in his large wide-open eyes. 

Like the author of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” of 
whom, by way of a nineteenth century contrast, one is 
forcibly reminded, Thomas Platter begins with his birth, 
family connections, and surroundings. He was a native 
of Switzerland, and says: “I came into the world on the 
Shrove Tuesday of the year 1499, just as they were coming 
together for mass. From this circumstance my friends 
derived the confident hope that I should become a priest, 


for at that time that sort of superstition was everywhere 


prevalent. I had one sister, named Christina; she alone 
was with my mother when I was born, and she afterwards 
told it me. My father’s name was Anthony Platter, of 
the old family of Platter, who have their name from a 
house which stands on a broad plat (Platte). This plat 
is a rock on a very high mountain, near a village of the 
name of Grenchen, in the district and parish of Visp, a 
considerable village of the Canton of St. Gall.” It should 
be noted here that Visp is not traceable in the present 
Canton of St. Gall, but there is a Visp in the Upper 
Valais, much further south, and that this was the district 
referred to there is some evidence in the book. Of his 
mother he goes on to say that she was named Anteli 
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Summermatter, “of the very great family of that name. 
Her father attained the age of 126. For six years before 
his death I conversed with him, and then he told me that 
he knew ten more men in the parish of Visp who were all 
older than he. When he was 100 years old he married a 
woman, who bore him one son. By his first wife he left 
sons and daughters, of whom some were white-headed and 
some grey before he died. They called him old Hans 
Summermatter. The house in which I was born is near 
the village of Grenchen, and is called ‘Am Graben.” My 
mother could not nurse me herself, therefore I was obliged 
to drink cow’s milk through a small horn, as is the custom 
in that country when they wean a child, because they give 
the children nothing to eat, but only milk to drink, till 
they are four or five years’ old.” 

He was so young when his father died of the plague 
that he had no recollection of him, and his mother having 
married again he was thrown upon the care of some aunts. 
Of their method of nursing him he says of one of them: 
“She wrapped me up in a truss of straw that was accident- 
ally in the room, and laid me on the table, and went to 
the other women. Once in the night after my aunts had 
laid me down they went to the mass at Candlemas time. 
Then I got up and had run through the snow in 
winter, naked, toa house. When they came back and did 
not find me they were in great distress, but found me at 
last in that house between two men, who were warming 
me, for I was frozen in the snow.” Through all his life 
he had a disposition to run away on his own account, so, 
at the mature age of three years, when an eminent cardinal 
came to hold a confirmation service, Tommy, without 
waiting for his godfather to accompany him, ran into the 
chureh and asked the cardinal to confirm him, which so 
surprised the prelate that he ventured upon the prediction 
that the child would become something wonderful, possibly 
a priest. In furtherance of this possibility he was sent 
early to school, but of his experience there he tells us 
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nothing. More to his purpose it is to tell how, at the age 
of six, be became a goatherd in the service of a relative. 
He had a rough time, at first, among the goats, who 
knocked him down and trampled on him. 

With other goatherds he had to lead his flock up to the 
mountain, and he says: “I can remember how I often 
stuck in the snow so that I could scarcely get out and my 
shoes remained behind, so that I came home barefoot and 
starving.” It was of Tommy’s nature to be a climber, in 
more senses than one, and he had many escapades on these 
high mountains, Once he fell backward from a rock, and 
the goatherds, he says, “all cried out ‘Lord Jesus,’ Lord 
Jesus!’ till I was out of sight, for I had fallen under 
the rock, so that they could not see me, and they fully 
believed that I was killed. I, however, soon got up again 
and climbed by the side of the rock to them. ... . Six 
weeks after a goat belonging to one of them fell down 
at the same spot and was killed! so carefully had God 
watched over me.” On another occasion his goats chose 
for a path a ledge of rock not more than a good foot wide, 
and below which was “a frightful abyss, more than 1,000 
fathoms deep, nothing but rocks.” He says: “ From the 
ledge of rock one goat went up after the other, over a rock 
where they had scarcely room to put their feet on the little 
roots of grass which had grown on the rock. As soon as 
they were up I wished to get after them. When, however, 
I had drawn myself up by the grass about a step I could 
get no farther, neither did I dare to step upon the rock 
again, much less to jump backwards, for I was afraid if 
I jumped backwards that I should jump too far and so 
fall over the dreadful precipice.” In this dilemma, in 
great terror, and in fear of vultures, Tommy stuck for a 
long time to his tuft of grass, hoping God would help him, 
He goes on to say: “ Whilst I stood there and the wind 
blew about my garments behind—for I had no trousers 
on—my comrade Thomas perceived me from a distance 
but did not know what it was. When he saw my coat 
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fluttering in the wind he thought it was a bird. When he 
recognized me he became quite pale and called to me: 
‘Tommy, Tommy, stand still.’ Then he hurried upon the 
ledge of rock, took me in his arms and carried me down 
again to where we could get after the goats another way.” 

He tells us too, how, in following a goat high up a 
mountain, he was benighted, and had to hollow out for 
himself a place among tree roots, wherein to pass the 
night, and there he lay, as he says, without anything on 
but a shirt, having left some of his garments below, and 
with ravens croaking over him in the tree. In the morning 
he woke to find that his resting place was but four yards 
from a precipice many thousand feet deep. Once he was 
in peril from a piece of rock, which detached itself from 
the mountain, but in falling struck the ground above him, 
and curved again over the place where he lay prone. Of 
this goatherd’s life he says: “I had plenty of such joy 
and happiness in the mountains among the goats, of which 
I now remember nothing more. This I know well that I 
seldom had whole toes, but often great bruises and many 
bad falls. Without shoes for the most part in summer, or 
wooden shoes, and endured much thirst. My food was, in 
the morning, before day, a rye broth—that is a soup made 
of rye meal; cheese and rye bread are given in a little 
basket to be carried at one’s back; at night, cheese-milk; 
of all, however, there was a fair measure. In summer, 
lying on hay; in winter on a straw mattress full of all 
sorts of vermin; such are the resting places of the poor 
little shepherds who serve the farmers in the wilderness.” 

Tending goats was considered by his friends too 
dangerous, so it was determined that he should learn 
the writings, that is to go to school, so at the age of nine 
and a half years, and with a view to his becoming a priest, 
he was handed over to a “ spiritual gentleman.” “ Then,” 
says he, “it was that my sufferings really began, for the 
gentleman was a very passionate man, but I a little 


awkward peasant boy. He beat men barbarously; often 
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took me by the ears and dragged me from the ground. I 
screamed like a goat that had the knife sticking into it, so 
that often the neighbours came screaming in to know 
whether he would kill me out and out. I did not remain 
long with him.” The spiritual gentleman had taught 
him nothing, but had required him, with other scholars, 
to go from house to house singing for eggs, so he prayed 
to God that he might be rid of his teacher. To change 
the order of things there appeared upon the scene, a cousin, 
one Paul Summermatter, a travelling student, who had 
been to the schools at Ulm and Miinich, in Bavaria, and 
who undertook to conduct Tommy on a pilgrimage of 
learning in Germany. Of the conditions obtaining at the 
time he says: “Schools were not established in all places, 
and young persons who wished to learn anything, or to 
prepare themselves for any religious office, which at that 
time required little knowledge, went, either singly or in 
greater numbers, after renowned teachers. As they were 
for the most part poor people, they lived on the way on 
alms. And when the thing degenerated the great ones 
were called Bacchants, because they lived well on what 
was obtained by begging, and led a wild and dissolute 
life; the little ones were called a-b-c fags. They, when 
the begging was not sufficient, did not make any scruple 
about stealing, which was called ‘Sharp Shooting.’ 
They were, however, usually called Scholastics, or Travel- 
ling Scholars. So bad were the school arrangements until 
the Reformation made improvements in this department 
also.” 

In becoming a mendicant scholar, and attaching him- 
self to his relative Paul, poor Tommy soon found out to 
his sorrow that he had taken service with one of the worst 
of these Bacchants, for whose sustenance he had to beg. 
He says: “We travelled eight or nine together, three 
little fags and the rest great Bacchants, and I was the 
smallest and youngest of the fags. When I could not get 
on vigorously, then my relative Paul walked behind me 
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with a rod or stick, and beat me on the bare legs; for I 
had no hose on, but bad shoes.” Being of an innocent 
and unsuspecting mind, the rogues with whom he travelled 
played tricks on him, and he was the victim of many 
abuses. Among other things they told him that he might 
steal geese without fear of punishment, but he must avoid 
detection. He says: “In my simplicity I believed every- 
thing, for I knew nothing of the commandments of God, 
and had had no experience of the world.” When he had 
first seen geese, their hissing terrified him so that he ran 
away thinking it was the devil who wanted to devour him, 
but on better acquaintance he essayed to steal one, so 
when they came to a flock from which the herdsman was 
absent, Tommy, exercising his skill in stone-throwing 
which he had learnt as a goatherd, managed to lay one 
low. “ Then,” says he, “I ran to it and caught the goose 
by the neck, and put it under my little coat, and went 
along the road through the village. Then the gooseherd 
“ame running after, and cried in the village: ‘The urchin 
has robbed me of a goose.’ I and my fellow-fags ran off 
and the feet of the goose hung out from under my little 
coat. The peasants came out of their houses, with 
halberds, and followed us. When I saw that I could not 
escape with the goose I let it fall. Before the village I 
jumped aside into a thicket, but my two comrades ran 
along the road and were overtaken by the peasants. Then 
they fell down on their knees and begged for mercy, for 
they had done them no harm. When, therefore, the 
peasants saw that he was not with them who had let the 
goose fall, they went back into the village and took the 
goose along with them. When I saw how they ran after 
my companions I was in a great fright and said to myself : 
‘O God I believe I have not blessed myself to-day,’ as I had 
been taught to bless myself every morning.” Meanwhile 
the worthy students, for whom the theft had been at- 
tempted, were regaling themselves in the public house, 
and had nothing but laughter for poor Tommy when he 
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told his story and pleaded that he thought he had been 
but following the custom of the country. 

In his recent history of the Reformation, Dr. Lindsay, 
who deals with this phase of student life, and refers, in- 
cidentally, to the story of Tommy’s life, says: “The 
craving for education laid hold of the burgher class, and 
towns vied with each other in providing superior schools, 
with teachers paid out of the town’s revenues. Some of 
the German towns had several such foundations: Breslau, 
‘the student’s paradise,’ had seven. . . . Besides the class- 
rooms, the town usually provided hostels, where the boys 
got lodgings, and sometimes firewood (they were expected 
to obtain food by begging through the streets of the town), 
and frequently hospitals where the scholars could be 
tended in illness.” It was to Breslau, “the student’s 
paradise,” that Tommy and the rest were travelling. On 
the way they suffered much from hunger which had to be 
satisfied, as occasion served, with raw onions, roasted 
acorns, crab apples, and wild pears. Often they had to 
sleep in the open air, and now and then the dogs were set 
on them. At Breslau, however, they found ample food 
for the begging of it, at which, as a fag, Tommy was 
worked hard. There was keen competition in the begging, 
for he says at that time there were several thousand 
Bacchants and fags in the city who all lived upon alms. 
“Tt was said also that there were some that had been 
twenty, thirty, or more years, who had had their fags who 
were obliged to wait upon them.” Here, attached to the 
school of St. Elizabeth, Tommy stayed for some time, and 
had the misfortune to fall ill three times in one winter, so 
that he had to go to the hospital, where, he says, “care was 
taken of the patients, and they had good beds only they 
were not clean, so that I lay much rather on the floor 
than in the bed. Through the winter the fags lay upon 
the floor in the schools . . . but in summer, when it was 
hot, we lay in the churchyard, collected together grass, 
such as is spread on Sundays, in gentlemen’s streets, before 
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the doors, and lay in it like pigs in the straw. When, 
however, it rained, we ran into the schools; and when 
there was thunder we sang through the whole night, with 
the sub-cantor, responses and other sacred music. Now 
and then after supper, in summer, we went into the beer 
houses to beg for beer. Then the drunken Polish peasants 
used to give us so much beer, that I often could not find 
my way to the school again, though only a stone’s throw 
from it. In short, there was plenty to eat, but there was 
not much study, and of true piety no one had an idea. In 
the school of St. Elizabeth, indeed, nine Bachelors of Arts 
read lectures at the same time, and in the same room, still 
the Greek language had not yet made its way anywhere in 
the country, neither had anyone printed books, except the 
Preceptor, who had a printed Terence. What was read 
had first to be dictated, then pointed, then construed, and 
at last explained, so that the Bacchants had to carry away 
thick books of notes when they went home.” 

From Breslau Tommy, with seven other pilgrims, 
migrated to Dresden, and having on the way foraged in 
the usual fashion, laying hands on geese and various 
vegetable products, turnips, carrots, onions and the rest, 
they prepared to discuss them, gipsy-fashion, beside a 
well outside the walls of the city, but the watch on the 
walls, seeing their camp fires, fired upon them and com- 
pelled them to seek safer cover. “ To none of us,” he says, 
did it occur that we were partaking of stolen provisions, 
and were worthy of punishment in the sight of God and 
man.” From Dresden they begged their way to Nurem- 
berg, and thence to Miinich, where he and Paul found 
lodgings with a soap-boiler, who was also a Master of Arts 
of Vienna, but Tommy says he helped to make soap rather 
more than he went to School. They had been away for 
five years, and Paul decided that they would visit home 
again. When Tommy’s mother saw him her first words 
were: “Has the devil carried you hither once more?” to 
which he answered: ‘“ The devil has not carried me, but 
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my feet, however I will not long be a burden to you.” 
Then she said: “ You are not a burden to me; but it 
grieves me that you go strolling backwards and forwards 
in this manner, and without doubt learn nothing at all. 
If you learned to work, as your late father also did, that 
would be better.” It does not appear that up to this time 
Tommy had learned even to read, but he had picked up a 
knowledge of various languages, so that to his friends his 
speech seemed a confusion of tongues. 

They were soon on their way again, he and Paul, who 
had taken to himself another little fag whose friends had 
provided him with a piece of cloth wherewith to make a 
coat. This cloth the rogue Paul made the fags use for 
begging purposes, the money being asked for to make it 
up. Tommy managed to earn a good deal of money, for, 
as he says, he understood begging well, and had to run 
about with the cloth instead of going to school, but little 
of the proceeds came to him, who, poor fellow, was left so 
hungry that, with frost-bitten feet, he had to sing for 
bread until midnight, and had sometimes such great 
hunger that he “drove the dogs in the streets away from 
their bones and gnawed them.” It was at Ulm that he 
began begging with the cloth, and a year after he was 
back at the same place, on the same errand. He says: “I 
can still well remember that someone said to me, ‘ What! 
has the coat never been made? I believe that you are 
playing tricks.’ What became of the cloth, and whether 
the coat was ever made, I know not.” 

To follow Tommy in his devious wanderings, with 
home-comings at intervals, would be to cover large spaces 
of the maps of Germany and Switzerland, and to recount 
adventures numerous, accompanied ever with much 
physical suffering from hunger, so one can but deal with 
salient points in his history. From the tyrant Paul he 
more than once broke away and fled to be recaptured, but 
eventually he got free from him. Then his education 
seems really to have begun, and it should be noted here 
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that though hitherto his life had been one of mere vaga- 
bondage, he had within him, as the sequel showed, a real 
desire for learning. It was at Schlestadt, where he came 
upon John Sapidus, that he found himself in the hands of 
a capable teacher, who had at one time nine hundred 
scholars in his school. In accepting him the preceptor 
said: “If you intend to study properly you need not give 
me anything, but if not, you must pay me, or I will pull 
the coat off your back.” In a remark which he makes here 
there is a note of the Renaissance, and also of the 
Reformation, of both of which he was in a sense a child, 
He says: “At that time the study of languages and 
sciences came into fashion. It was the same year that the 
diet was held at Worms.” In his school Sapidus made 
large use of the ancient Latin Grammar of Donatus, but, 
he says, “ When I entered the school I could do nothing, 
not even read the Donatus, and was nevertheless already 
eighteen years old. I seated myself among the little 
children, but was like the clucking hen among the 
chickens.” Nevertheless he learned to read it, and to 
know it by heart, which stood him in good stead after- 
wards. But this was not his biding place long; the means 
of sustenance failing on account of there being more 
beggars than the place could maintain he started out on 
his travels again towards Ziirich to find himself three 
times sliding down snow slopes, head over heels, with the 
risk of being killed. At Ziirich he came into the hands of 
Father Myconius, with a conviction that it was high time 
for serious study. ‘ So,” he says, “ I made a seat for my- 
self in a corner not far from the teacher’s seat, and said to 
myself, ‘In this corner you shall study or die,’” but his 
condition was such that he could not even decline a noun 
of the first declension, although he had learned Donatus 
off by heart to a nicety. Myconius read Terence to 
them, ‘‘and then we had to decline and conjugate every 
little word in a whole comedy. He had often to deal with 
me until my shirt was wet with perspiration through fear, 
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and my eyes grew dim, and yet he never gave me a blow, 
except on one single occasion with the left hand on my 
cheek. . . . Whenever he was rough towards me, he after- 
wards took me to his house, and gave me a meal; for he 
liked to hear me relate how I had travelled through all the 
countries in Germany, and what I had everywhere 
suffered.” Our scholar became Custos or school servant to 
his master, and an incident of his work in that capacity is 
worth repeating. He says: “At the time I was Custos I 
often had no wood for the heating of the school. One 
morning Zuinglius was to preach before day in Frauen- 
miinster, and as they were ringing the bell for service, 
and there was no wood for heating the school, I thought 
in my simplicity, ‘You have no wood and there are so 
many idols in the church?’ As no one was there I went 
into the church to the nearest altar, seized a wooden 
St. John, hurried with him into the school, into the oven, 
and said to him, ‘Johnny, now bend yourself, you must 
go into the oven, even though you represent a St. John.’ 
When he began to burn there were nasty blisters hissing 
from the oil paint. I said: ‘ Now hold still; if you stir, 
which you however will not do, I will shut to the door of 
the oven, and you can’t come out, unless the evil one 
fetches you.’ In the meantime the wife of Myconius 
came, who wished to go to the church to the sermon, and 
said: ‘ God give you a good day, my son; have you heated 
the oven?’ I closed the oven door and said: ‘ Yes, 
mother, I am quite ready.’ I would not, however, tell it 
to her; for if it had been known, it would at that time 
have cost me my life. In the schools Myconius said: 
‘Custos, you have had famous wood to-day.’ I thought 
St. John deserves most praise! When we were to sing the 
mass two priests were quarrelling together, and one said 
to the other: ‘ You Lutheran knave, you have robbed me 
of a St. John.” This they continued a good while. 
Myconius did not know what the matter was, but St. John 
was never found again. Of course I never told it to any 
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one, till several years after, when Myconius was preacher 
in Basle, then I told it to him, and he wondered very 
much and remembered well how the priests had quarrelled 
together.” 

There is another interval of travel and then our scholar 
is in Ziirich again, studious but in great poverty as usual, 
and many days without a mouthful of bread to eat, count- 
ing himself fortunate when he could get a dinner every 
day. He was desperately in earnest, however, in his 
studies. He says: “I wished to study Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, all at the same time, and many a night tormented 
myself, grievously struggling against sleep, as I often 
took cold water, or raw turnips, or sand into my mouth, so 
that the grating of my teeth might awake me again.” The 
good father Myconius warned him against this mischievous 
course, was very good to him, and eventually took him 
into his own house, where he met the learned Theodore 
Bibliander, a great linguist and specially learned in 
Hebrew, of which he had written a grammar. From him 
our scholar learnt much openly or surreptitiously. Long- 
fellow says :— 


The heights by great men reached and kept, 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward through the night. 
“So, says our scholar, “I got up early every morning, 
made a fire in the stove in Myconius’s little apartment, 
seated myself before the stove, and copied the grammar as 
long as Bibliander slept, and he never found it out.” It 


is a great joy to him when, for a crown, he possesses him- 
self of a Hebrew Bible, which had been brought from 
Vienna, and is able to compare it with the translation. 
Thus does he become, in time, a Hebrew scholar and pro- 
fessor, able to teach others, and gaining renown in that 
direction. Our next aspect of him is as an apprentice to 
rope-making, which he thinks will be a lucrative occupa- 
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tion in connection with his other pursuits. To this end he 
buys a hundredweight of hemp and persuades a master to 
teach him, surreptitiously pursuing his studies at the same 
time. “ When my master thought I slept,” he says, “I 
got up quickly, struck a light, and had a Homer, and 
secretly my master’s translation, out of which I made 
notes into my Homer. When I was working at my trade 
I took Homer with me. When the master discovered that 
he said, ‘Platere! either study or follow your trade!’” 
When his apprenticeship is ended with the hundredweight 
of hemp, he sets out for Basle, taking with him his Homer, 
and a gloss on Euripides which he had written. At Basle 
he takes service with one known as the Red Ropemaker, a 
rude master who handled his men very roughly. His 
shortcomings in rope-making are soon discovered, but he 
persuades his master to allow him to study, for twopence 
a week wages, and with the twopence he buys himself 
candles, and works at his studies by night, although he 
“was obliged to work in the evening till the trumpet was 
sounded, and get up again in the morning at the sound of 
the trumpet.” In time he becomes an expert rope-maker, 
but still devoted to study and a lover of books. He had 
made the acquaintance of the pious printer Andrew 
Cratander, and he presented him with a Plautus, which 
he had printed in octavo. “As it was not yet bound,” he 
says, “I took one sheet after another and stuck it in a 
little wooden fork that was split at the bottom and the 
little fork I stuck in the hemp. That I used as I went 
backwards and forwards when I twisted, and then, when 
the master came, I threw the hemp over it. Once, how- 
ever, he caught me in the fact and behaved very wildly. 
‘If you wish to study,’ said he, ‘ follow it, or follow the 
trade. Is it not enough that I allow it you by night, or 
on a holiday, that you must also read while you twist ?’” 


By some students he met with he was entreated to give up 


rope-making and they would recommend him to Erasmus, 
who then lived in Basle, and who came to him one day 
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when he was twisting a rope in the Peter’s-Place, but 
though he “only got bad food, and not enough of that,” 
he stuck to his trade. He was persuaded, however, by the 
renowned Dr. Oporinus, to teach him Hebrew, and on the 
strength of this the doctor, without our scholar’s know- 
ledge, stuck up a notice on the church door that there was 
a certain person who intended, at a certain hour, to give 
lessons on the elements of the Hebrew language at St. 
Leonard’s. When our scholar, who had not seen the bill, 
arrived at the place and found not Dr. Oporinus alone, as 
he expected, but eighteen very learned gentlemen there, 
he wanted to run away. He was induced to stay, however, 
and in his little rope-maker’s apron, of which he was 
ashamed, he read to them from Munster’s Hebrew 
Grammar, and from the prophet Jonah. On one occasion 
“a Frenchman came, whom the Queen of Navarre had 
sent that he should learn Hebrew,” a man expensively 
dressed, who had a golden cap, and his own servant, who 
carried his hat and coat for him. ‘‘ He also came into the 
school, and when I went in with my bad clothes, I seated 
myself behind the stove, where I had a comfortable little 
seat, and allowed the students to sit at the table. The 
Frenchman now asked, ‘ When does the Professor come?’ 
Qporinus pointed to me. Then he looked at me and 
wondered, without doubt, because he thought such an one 
ought to be otherwise dressed, and not so badly.” The 
Frenchman, when he had finished his course of lectures, 
wished to take our scholar with him, promising that the 
Queen would make a great man of him, “ but,” he says, 
“T had no wish to follow him.” 

Practically we have now finished with Thomas Platter 
as a wandering student, and the rest of his career, though 
full of incident and interest, must be summed up as 
briefly as possible. In the war against the five Cantons, 
to which Father Myconius has been summoned, he accom- 
panies his master in the capacity of armour bearer, and 
when peace is restored he returns with him to Zurich. 
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With a view to restrain him from further wanderings, 
and with a promise of heirship to their property, he is 
persuaded by Myconius and his wife to marry their 
housekeeper Anne. With her he goes back to his native 
place to pursue his occupation of ropemaker and keep a 
school, and live largely on presents of milk, cheese, 
vegetables, eggs, butter and jugs of wine, with occasionally 
a quarter of a sheep thrown in, brought to him as presents 
by the scholars or their parents. But he could not settle 
down, though he had never been so well off in his life, 
so having made a journey to Ziirich to take counsel with 
Father Myconius, and, acting on his advice, he determines 
to migrate to Basle. In his narration of this Ziirich 
expedition, he says: ‘When I set out on the journey 
home, I had a scholar with me, who was not able to keep 
up with me on the Grimsol. It began to snow and to 
rain, and was very cold; so that we were almost frozen. 
As, however, I was acquainted with the manner of living 
upon the mountains, I said to the boy that he should only 
not sit down, but keep going forward. Now and then I 
went on before him to warm myself, and then ran back to 
the boy; till at last, by the help of God, we came to the 
hospital, a good inn on the mountain, where one can find 
good victuals and drink. That was the middle of August. 
It happened once before, that I went over the same 
mountain, and because I was alone, and did not know the 
method of travelling over the mountains, I became faint 
and tired on the mountain, sat down, and wished to rest. 
Then suddenly I felt an odd sensation about my heart; 
I became delightfully warm, and fell asleep with my arms 
laid on my knees. Then a man came to me, laid his 
hands upon both my shoulders, awoke me, and said, ‘ Hey, 
why do you sit there? Stand up and walk.’ What 
became of the man I know not; but whithersoever I 
looked, above or below, I could see no man. Then I stood 
up, took out of my bag a bit of bread and ate. When I 
related that to several people who were acquainted with 
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the life on the mountains, they said I was as good as 
dead, for if anyone feels excessively cold on the 
mountains, and sits down from weakness, the blood rushes 
from the heart into the face or the extremities and the 
person must die. I cannot think otherwise than that God 
preserved my life in a wonderful manner, as the people 
also assured me, for there is no easier death than 
freezing.” 

Of the setting out for Basle we get this quaint picture: 
“So I took my baby, that had been born meanwhile, the 
cradle suspended from a hook on my back, and left the 
place. . . . A little household furniture, which we took 
with us I carried, and the mother followed after, as a calf 
the cow. The books, however, I had sent over Berne to 
Basle; thither we also went by way of Ziirich. I carried 
the child, and a scholar went with us who helped the 
mother to carry her bundle.” At Basle, he gets an 
appointment as assistant to Dr. Oporinus, and sets up 
housekeeping in a modest way. Says he, “I went into 
the hospital and bought a little kettle and a tub, both 
of which had holes. Just as I bought a chair and 
tolerably good bed for five pounds. We had not much 
superfluous furniture; but God be praised, poor as we were 
from the beginning, yet I cannot remember that we ever 
had a meal without bread and wine.” Regarding this 
beverage, he says: “I went to the market and bought 
a little cask of wine; I think it was an aulm, which I 
carried home on my shoulder. During the drinking of 
this wine my wife and I had considerable disputes; for 
we had no drinking vessel but an anker. As soon as we 
went into the cellar with the anker, immediately there 
was a quarrel. I said, ‘ Do you drink; you have to nurse.’ 
My wife said, ‘ Drink you; you have to study, and to 
work yourself to death in the school.’ Afterwards a good 
friend bought us a glass, in shape something like a boot ; 
with that we went into the cellar when we had bathed. 


B 
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This glass held rather more than the anker. The cask 
lasted long, and when it was out we bought another.” 
Though Basle was to become his ultimate biding place, 
there are wanderings in the meantime, and stirring scenes 
to be gone through when war breaks out again between 
Ziirich and the five cantons, and that great man Ulrich 
Zuinglius loses his life in a battle which also was lost. 
Thomas Platter is at Ziirich when the news comes of that 
disaster, and, in the panic which prevails, we see him 
again in a warlike aspect, armed with halberd and sword 
and prepared to fight; but happily for him there is no 
fighting to be done. At Basle he becomes Professor of 
Greek in the Pedagogium, and corrector of the press in 
Dr. Heerwag’s printing office, the latter duty being forced 
upon him by the Doctor. Of it he says with a sighing 
reflectiveness, “‘ This business I attended to for four years, 
with much trouble and labour, for there never wasa burden 
taken off my shoulders, but another was laid on in its 
place.” Later he becomes himself a master printer, 
having, with Dr. Oporinus and others, purchased the 
printing business of the pious Andrew Cratander, and to 
follow it he resigns his professorship. Ultimately, how- 


ever, he tires of the printing business, for, though money 
is made, there are labours and pains attending it that 
have wearied him, and he is persuaded to give it up, and 
go back once and for all to teaching, his friend, Dr. 
Gryneus, saying to him, “ Become schoolmaster! there 
is no more heavenly office! there is nothing I would 
rather be, if only I needed not to say a thing twice over.” 


He was in his seventy-third year when he closed his 
Autobiography, and was then a man of tolerably large 
possessions, including houses and lands, of which he gives 
a detailed account, going on to say, “ And notwithstand- 
ing my mean descent, yet God has granted me the honour 
of having been now thirty-and-one years professor in the 
head-school next the University, in the far-famed city of 
Basle, and of having instructed the child of many an 
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honourable man, of whom many have become doctors, or 
otherwise learned men; several, and indeed not a few, of 
the nobility, and who now possess and rule over land and 
people, and others who sit on the judgment seat, and in the 
council. Also at all times I have had many boarders, 
both of noblemen and other people of consequence, who 
speak well of me, and show me all manner of kindness; 
so that the worshipful town of Ziirich and other places 
have sent me presents of their wine of honour.” From a 
note appended by his son, Dr. Felix Platter, we learn 
that, ten years later, Thomas Platter died happily, on the 
26th January, 1583, in the eighty-third year of his age. 
In my morning walks to town I pass the entrance to a 
great University, and see the students going in there 
through the gateway, while scholars of a younger genera- 
tion are proceeding through the streets on their way to the 
municipal schools. It was the sight of these twentieth 
century pilgrims to the shrines of learning, and the 
consciousness of the easy paths they tread, and of the 
munificent and beneficent conditions under which their 
education is obtained, that induced me—being fresh from 
the reading of it—to draw attention to this sixteenth 
century story of the trials and triumphs of Thomas 
Platter. 








SAMUEL LAYCOCK: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 
By Grorce MILNER. 


I. 


OCAL literature of the kind produced by Laycock (and 
especially dialectal literature) is generally supposed 

to make its appeal to a very limited circle of readers, and 
to command only a small circulation. A few biblio- 
graphical notes will shew that this is not always the case. 
Laycock’s writings have appeared in many forms, and 
have extended over a period of more than forty years. 


His first small volume of “ Poems and Songs,” having 
reference chiefly to the Cotton Famine, was published in 
1864. It was, as he said himself, but “a little bantling,” 
but it was very well received by the public, and the 
favourable opinions expressed by competent critics in the 
press gave him an unexpected pleasure.* In 1875 an 
enlarged edition was issued, and this also received an 
encouraging welcome. For several years these two 
volumes were out of print, and in 1893 he was advised 
by many friends to bring out in one large volume a 
complete collection of the best of his life’s work. This 
made its appearance under the title of “ Warblin’s Fro’ 
an Owd Songster,” and was issued to subscribers only. 
A further edition of 700 copies immediately followed, and 
a third edition of 1,000, slightly enlarged, was published 
in 1894. In this volume many new pieces were inserted. 


* Reviews appeared in 7'he Spectator and The Atheneum. The first 
was especially appreciative. 
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In his preface the author said: “In bringing out this 
more presentable and pretentious volume, I feel that I 
should be ungrateful if I did not express my indebtedness 
to the artists, and other friends, who have so willingly and 
generously assisted me in my efforts to make my latest 
work successful. Although compelled to exclude from 
this collection a large number of poems and songs of a 
private nature, and others relating to subjects of passing 
interest, I venture to think that in what I now submit to 
the public, it will be seen that I have always had before 
me some well-defined and useful object.” 

In addition to these volumes, several short stories in 
dialect have been given in pamphlet-form, and of some, 
the most popular poems, such as “ Bonny Brid” and 
“ Bowton’s Yard,” many thousands were issued as broad- 
sheet ballads. In 1900 an entirely new edition of the 
Poems, etc., was sent forth under the title of “The 
Collected Writings of Samuel Laycock.” This is now 


practically exhausted, and a new edition is intended to 
take its place. 


If. 

Samuel Laycock, although identified with Lancashire 
both by long residence and by the character of his 
writings, was born at Intake Head, in Marsden, near 
Huddersfield, on the 17th of January, 1826. A picture 
of Intake Head, which has been engraved, portrays a 
forlorn and dilapidated farmstead on the moors, but in 
Laycock’s youth it must have been a bright and cheerful 
place. He describes it himself in an _ enthusiastic 
reminiscence : — 


It was upon thy lovely hills, 

Thy running brooks, and murmuring rills, 
These eyes just learned to gaze; 

And often in thy meadows green, 

In youthful sport might I be seen 
The butterfly to chase. 
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We gather from his poems that his grandfather was a 
farmer with a “big Roman nose,” and a “ full brain- 
pon ”’—lusty and hale at eighty, “An owd-fashioned 
Yorkshire John Bull.” It is not without significance that 
in his thirteenth year Laycock had the run of this farm- 
house on the moors, and familiarised himself -with those 
rural sights and sounds which occasionally lend a grace to 
verses written in later years amid surroundings uncongenial 
and depressing. The poet’s father, John Laycock, was a 
handloom weaver, and had hard work to make a living, 
for in 1826 trade was bad and food dear—flour costing 
six shillings a dozen. In his poem, “ Welcome, Bonny 
Brid,” he alludes to this : — 


Aw’ve often yeard mi feyther tell 
"At when aw coom in th’ world misel’ 
Trade wur slack. 


At six years of age Laycock was fortunate in being sent 
for a short time to a day school. This implies some self- 
denial on the part of his parents, for it was not uncommon 
for children to begin work even at the early age of six. 
Then, as usual, there came the Sunday School. Only 
those who are familiar with the days of which I am 
speaking will know what an immense influence the Sunday 
Schools in Lancashire had upon the lives of the working 
people, not only in regard to religious training, but also 
in reference to their education, to the alleviation of 
distress, and to the provision of such social enjoyments as 
were possible to them. At the Sunday School which 
Laycock attended writing was taught as well as reading, 
and it is said that he acquired at this early age that free 
and flowing hand which distinguished his penmanship 
through life. He says himself: “ So far as I can recollect, 
we seldom, if ever, missed going to school and chapel on 
Sundays. My father used to carry on his back those of 
us who were too young to walk.” And again: “ Our 
parents were very strict with us, and made us keep good 
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hours, and always attend school and chapel on Sundays. 
I can easily see now, at my advanced age, what a blessing 
this must have been, especially to a man of my sensitive 
temperament, to be surrounded by so many good influences, 
and kept from so many temptations.” 

In estimating the future career of Laycock these simple 
records are not unimportant. We see how the man was 
made. That filial affection was one of his virtues his 
poems testify. Of his father he writes :— 


Support and cheer my Sire, whose hoary head 
And furrowed cheeks bespeak a host of cares; 

Since one by one his earthly joys have fled, 
And sorrows mark his last declining years. 


And from the same poem—*“ A Tribute to his Mother ”’— 
another stanza may be quoted :— 
Those loving eyes watched o’er me, while as yet 
A child, unconscious of a mother’s care; 
Alas! since then those eyes have oft been wet, 
Those lips for me breathed many a fervent prayer. 

At nine years old Laycock began work in a woollen mill, 
his wage being two shillings a week. The hours of labour 
were, as was usual then, very exacting, and the poor 
stripling had to labour from six in the morning till eight 
in the evening, with brief respite for meals; but even with 
so little leisure at his disposal the work of self-improve- 
ment went on; and in the early summer mornings, and the 
late winter evenings, the young lad was busy with his book 
and pen. It is a familiar and often-told tale, full of 
deepest pathos—the struggle for bread and the grim fight 
for knowledge going on contemporaneously. 

When he was eleven years old the family removed to 


Stalybridge. There he got employment as a power-loom 
weaver. It is said that his first effort at rhyming was 


‘ 


written on a “ cop ticket,” and was addressed to a fellow- 
operative. After seventeen years’ labour at the loom he 
got what to him was a “lift in the world,” becoming a 
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“ cloth-looker” -at various mills in Stalybridge and 
Dukinfield; but in 1862 the Civil War in America, and 
the Cotton Famine which resulted, brought unparalleled 
disaster upon Lancashire, and Laycock, with thousands of 
others, was thrown out of employment. In Stalybridge 
alone there were seven thousand operatives “ out of work.” 
Deeply moved by the acute suffering which surrounded 
him on every side, the spirit was kindled within him, and 
he began to write his Famine Songs. Week by week 
they were published in the local papers, and large numbers 
learnt by heart and sung by lads and lasses in the streets 
of the town. In the end Laycock found himself famous 
both personally and by name. No doubt the accident of 
the Cotton Famine stirred his rhyming faculty into 
activity, but in a poem which he read on the occasion of a 
public dinner given to Edwin Waugh in 1887, he gives 
credit for the initial inspiration to his friend and brother 
bard :— 


Well, for mitch ’at aw’ve done, Waugh, aw have to thank thee; 
When aw first saw ‘Come Whoam to thi Childer an’ Me,’ 

It worked on mi mind like a charm or a spell; 

Th’ result wur, aw started o' scribblin’ misel’ ! 

It’s to thee ’at aw owe mi first Lancashire lay; 

It’s for thee ’at aw’m croonin’ this /ast un to-day. 


After giving up his work as a cotton operative, Laycock 
had many vicissitudes and many occupations. For six 
years he was engaged as librarian and hall-keeper at the 
Stalybridge Mechanics’ Institute, and acted as curator to 
the Addison Literary Club which had recently been formed 
in the town. He was also, at a later date, curator to the 
Whitworth Institute at Fleetwood. One of his unsuccess- 
ful attempts at “ making a living” was the starting of a 
book-stall in the Oldham Market Place. This proved to be 
a humiliating failure. He said himself that he often 
stood a whole day by his stock without selling a single 
book. “If he had sold quack medicines,” he said, “ or 
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pills, or black puddings, or books on how to make a good 
‘divi.,’ he might have done a brisk business, but such 
books as he sold were, in those days, at a discount in 
Oldham.” It is pleasant to find that during the time of 
his stay in Oldham—a time of adversity both for himself 
and his family, he had a splendid helpmeet in his wife, 


who was “ one of the hardest-working women ever known.” 


In later life Laycock’s health, which was never very 


robust, began to make him apprehensive, and he took up 
his permanent residence at Blackpool. Here he carried 
on successfully a smal] business, and grew stronger. He 
seemed to enjoy his life at Blackpool. The sea was a 
great delight to him. His poem on the “ Ocean,” though 
the subject is outside the scope of his muse, is not without 
touches approaching sublimity curiously mingled with his 
characteristic humour. One verse will bear quoting :— 


Folk ‘at feel ther’s summat wantin’; 
Drinkers deep o sorrow’s cup; 
These should yer thy merry chantin’, 
Bless us, tha’d soon cheer ’em up! 
Oh, an’ tha’rt a kind physician ; 
Well it is tha wants no fee; 

Weakly folk i’ my condition 
Couldn’t pay, they’d ha’ to dee. 


Laycock’s death came suddenly, from an acute attack 
of bronchitis, on the 15th of December, 1893. He had 
reached the age of sixty-seven. He was buried in the 
Blackpool Cementery. On his gravestone there is inscribed 
the following verse from J. R. Lowell :— 


Thou art not idle; in thy higher sphere 
Thy spirit bends itself to loving tasks, 

And strength to perfect what is dreamed of here 
Is all the crown and glory that it asks. 


In reviewing the simple story of Laycock’s life, it is a 
satisfaction to find that recognition of his moral worth 
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and of his mental talent (exercised though it was in a 
humble sphere) was not denied to him, as is so often the 
case, until after his death. His pilgrimage had been hard 
enough without its being embittered by absolute neglect. 
The Manchester Literary Club made him an honorary 
member, and the Burnley Literary and Philosophical 
Society gave him the same distinction. On leaving 
Stalybridge to take up the appointment in Fleet- 
wood, already alluded to, he was presented with 
a purse of gold and an illuminated address. Sub- 
sequently a general presentation was made to him by 
a large number of admirers. This consisted of a purse 
containing one hundred and twenty pounds, and a number 
of books and pictures, the latter being the work of local 
artist-friends in Oldham; and, lastly, a few months before 
his death the Blackpool Town Council placed him on its 
Free Libraries Committee. We can imagine how greatly 
he would value this particular distinction, and how the 
recognition implied would be a comfort to the old man in 
his last hours, 


Mr. Laycock’s personal appearance was striking and 
singular, approaching almost to oddit¢ and the grotesque. 
An intimate and valued friend has thus described the 
impression left on his mind by a first interview :—‘ His 
portrait I had never seen, but from his writings I had 
formed an idea in my mind that the author must be a 
fine, rollicking sort of a Lancashire fellow. To my utter 
astonishment I found him to be a thin, slim and wiry 
person, delicate and pale as a spring flower. He seemed 
all nerve and brain, his fine and well-developed forehead 
being the most conspicuous part of his body. But what 
most impressed me at that time was his childlike 
simplicity, the transparency of his mind, and the gentle- 
ness of his heart.” A Lancashire acquaintance once 
described him as “ being o’ yed (head), an’ not mich of a 
body to spake on.” To myself his personality was always 
deeply interesting and pathetic. The elements were 
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strangely mixed. You could see in him the marks of his 
early struggle for bare life. Timidity seemed to be mingled 
with combativeness, natural modesty with occasional 
self-assurance and defiance of the conventions and 
accidents of life; and after you left him you were haunted 
by the melancholy and yet gleaming eyes deep-sunken 
under his white and protruding forehead. Such was his 
exterior. Of his general character it may be truly said 
that he did his best to live the pure and simple life, 
temperate in all things, in fact a total abstainer—a 
generous helper with time and talent in many good causes, 
and ever ready to look at the bright side of things, indeed, 
in his own way, as thorough an optimist as Browning, 
both with regard to the world which is, and the world 
which is to come. In every sense he was a son of the 
people. He spoke from their very midst, and never 
affected to pass beyond the social lines of the labouring 
poor. Their trials and struggles, their sorrows and joys, 
their aspirations and their regrets were all his. For the 
fine gentleman and his fine ways he had no sympathy; 
respectability in its ordinary sense irritated him, and if 
ever he indulged in a touch of scorn, it was in relation to 
those who ape the manners of the class above them. This 
feeling finds strong expression in his verses on “A 
Respectable Mon ” :— 


Aw con boast noather heawses nor londs, 
An’ wealthy relations aw’ve noan ; 

But aw’ve getten mi brains an’ mi honds, 
An’ thank God! aw con co’ these mi own. 


Aw’ve no patience wi dandified gents! 
One’s sick o’ so mitch o' this pride; 

They're soakin’ wi hair-oil an’ scents, 
But there isn’t mitch else beside! 


III. 
Some attempt may now be made to estimate Laycock’s 
position among the group of dialectal writers who have 
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made themselves famous in Lancashire. Upon all of 
them the example of Burns had undoubtedly a considerable 
influence. Like him they were comparatively uneducated, 
like him they all belonged to the working class, and they 
found, as he did, both subject and inspiration in depicting 
the life and manners of the poor. It is no wonder that 
this should be so, for even a poet of the highest eminence 
like Wordsworth, when dealing with the lives of the 
common people, as he loved to do, owed much to the 
influence of Burns. To say, as has been frequently said, 
that one, at least, of Laycock’s poems is “ worthy of the 
best efforts of Burns” is to give him the highest possible 
meed of praise. 

In comparing Laycock with our other dialectal writers, 
it should be said that Bamford, and Waugh, and Brierley 
wrote much more in prose than in verse. The prose of 
the two first is often of the finest kind. That of Brierley 
was on a lower level, but it was effective for its purpose. 
It abounded in rough humour, and had a good deal of 
dramatic force. Waugh’s verse had the touch of genius, 
whether he wrote in literary English or in the dialect, 
though the latter includes, quite naturally, all his best 
work. Brierley’s verse is never equal to his prose, and 
is small in quantity. Laycock wrote little either in prose 
or in undialectal verse, but his production in dialectal rhyme 
far exceeds that of all the others in quantity. It must be 
said that in poetic quality it is not equal to that of 
Waugh; but, on the other hand, it is much wider in its 
range. It may be fairly held that no other local writer 
has given so complete a picture of the life of our 
Lancashire working folk. He literally runs through the 
whole gamut of their virtues and their failings, their 
humours and their oddities. Apart from the influence of 
Burns, which, of course, was general rather than specific, 
Laycock may be credited with originality. There are 
slight echoes now and then from Waugh, whom he 
acknowledged as his master, and the spirit of his writing 
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is often akin to that which we find in Bamford’s noble 
poem, “ God help the Poor; but, on the whole, his work 
is his own, and it is done in his own way. He has a quiet, 
homely manner of telling his stories, and often, when 
their simplicity seems most prominent, your attention is 


arrested by his striking in unexpectedly with the witty 


aside, or a touch of dry humour, which is usually very dry. 


His greatest power undoubtedly lay in the delineation of 
character. His faculty of observation, originally strong, 
had been sharpened by long practice. He could observe, 
dissect, and appraise. He had a keen eye for varying 
shades of good and evil, and a certain shrewdness never 
deserted him—a shrewdness which is characteristic of the 
Scot, and also of the men of the two counties, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, to each of which he owed his descent. 
There is no difficulty in deciding that the highest place 
in Laycock’s poems should be given to his “ Welcome 
Bonny Brid.” This goes by general consent, and it is 
no doubt better known than any other. It was written 
during the Cotton Famine distress, and came straight 
from the heart. He said himself that he never wrote a 
poem in so short a space of time, and that then, if ever, 
he was under the spell of inspiration. A small volume of 
his poems was then in the press, and “ Bonny Brid” 
was, fortunately, just in time to be inserted. It ensured 
the success of the book. So great was the anxiety to 
possess this particular poem that the author issued it in 
broad-sheet form, and many thousands of copies were 
circulated in this manner. Its popularity and mode of 
issue has only been equalled by Waugh’s “Come Whoam 
to thi Childer an’ Me.” The two following verses from 
the poem, in their heartiness and homely simplicity, as 
well as in their faithful rendering of the Lancashire type 
and idiom, give the key to the success which attended 
Laycock’s work in this poem and in many others : — 
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God bless thi, love! a’wm fain tha’rt come 
Just try and mak’ thisel awhoam : 
Here’s thi nest ; 
Tha’rt loike thi mother to a tee, 
But tha’s thi feyther’s nose, aw see, 
Well, aw’m blest! 


“ But tho’ we've childer two or three, 
We'll mak’ a bit o reawm for thee, 

Bless thee, lad! 
Tha’rt th’ prattiest brid we have i’th’ nest, 
So hutch up closer to mi breast ; 

Aw’m thi dad. 


This last simple touch is inimitable. ‘ Bowton’s Yard” 
ranks next, we think, to “Bonny Brid.” As _ the 
various tenants in the yard come up for delineation 
their portraits are sketched with a minute and unerring 
touch—they are all done to the life. Poor Jack, who is 
rather lame, and who is kept down in the world by too big 
a family of “ childer "—* Aw think they’n nine or ten.” 


Then there is the old cobbler who mends the poet’s shoon : 


He’s gettin’ very wake an’ done, he’ll ha’ to leeov us soon ; 
He reads his Bible every day, an’ sings just loike a lark, 
He says he’s practisin’ for heaven—he’s welly done his wark. 


Ms cal a 


In contrast to the cobbler comes James Bowton, the owner 
of the “ row ” :-— 
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He’s allus plenty o' summat t’ate, an’ lots o’ brass an’ 0; 
An’ when he rides or walks abeawt he’s dressed up very fine, 
But he isn’t hawve as near to heaven as him at number nine. 
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“ Bowton’s Yard” was very successful as a recitation 
among Lancashire audiences, and was followed by two 
poems in the same vein—‘ Quality Row ” and “ A Second 
Visit to Quality Row.”’ Both these are excellent, although, 
perhaps, a little too long drawn out. The verses entitled : 
“Ther’s no good i’ ceaw’rin ith’ dust,” is a complete 
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epitome of the Cotton Famine experiences, and a rousing 
plea for cheerfulness and endurance on the part of the 
sufferers :— 


Let’s noan look so deawncast an’ sad, 

Ther’s things i’th’ world yet ’at’s worth seein’, 
As lung as ther’s life to be had, 

It’s no use 0 talkin’ o deein,. 


It cannot be doubted that this poem and one called the 
“Sewin’ Class Song,” popularised as they were by being 
sung in the streets, must have had a considerable influence 
in keeping up the spirits of the workless and half-starved 
operatives. 

I have dwelt on Laycock’s Cotton Famine poems because 
they were his earliest productions, and most intimately 
connected with his name; but it must not be supposed 
that his verses on general subjects, and of a later date, are 
not equal in quality to those which preceded them: Some 
of these later poems remind us of the quaint sententious- 
ness which we find in our earlier poets. Among these is a 
charming poem, in dialect, with the title “What aw 
loike,” (a brief reflection on ‘‘ Life,”’) and “‘ Thank God for 
o these bonney Fleawers.”’ Three little poems called 
“Coartin’ Days” and “ Coartin’ Neets” show that, like 
his brother bards, he knew how to handle the subject of 
“'Love’s Young Dream.” I must not omit the mention of 
a pathetic poem called “ Starved to Death,” which would 
serve as an appropriate text for those among us to-day 
who are forcing upon the nation the necessity for 
immediate amelioration in the condition of the poor and 
aged. The poems in literary English are not numerous. 
The best of them are “ God help us” and “ Sunshine and 
Shade.” 

It is not necessary now to say anything in defence of 
the use of dialect. Its importance in regard to philological 
study has been freely admitted, and Professor Joseph 
Wright’s monumental Dialect Dictionary has set upon 
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it the seal of authority. But beyond this it may be urged 
that it is still, over a wide range, a living form of speech, 
and that it expresses certain ideas, describes certain 


traditional manners and customs, and embodies peculiar 


ways of looking at things which cannot be so adequately 
done through the medium of literary English. Laycock’s 
own modest plea is sufficient: ‘‘ I trust I have not wholly 
failed to pourtray the worthy sentiments of lowly Lan- 
eashire folk in their own familiar dialect.” It may be 
said that Laycock’s dialect is not so pure as that of Waugh 
or Bamford, who gave us the unadulterated speech of the 
lonely moorland villages, but it gives, with perfect faith- 
fulness, the talk of the Lancashire mill-operative, just as 
Brierley did, and it includes a wide range of pithy sayings 
and of shrewd household proverbs, which have passed 
from earlier generations down to the present time. 

One other thing should be set down to Laycock’s credit— 
his rhythm is singularly correct if you read his lines in 
the way which the dialect demands; and this was owing, 
I believe, not to his education or to a knowledge of the 
technical elements of versification, but to his having been 
endowed with a naturally good ear for the music of verse. 
{ have reserved for a concluding quotation one brief poem 
which, within its short compass, is, in my opinion, more 
perfect than any other of his pieces. Other, and loftier 
bards—John Keats and Leigh Hunt, to wit—have sung 
of the household cricket. Let Laycock take his turn : — 


TO A CRICKET, 
I, 


Sing on, ther’s nobbut thee an me; 

We'll mack th’ heawse ring, or else we'll see. 
Thee sing thoose little songs o’ thine, 

As weel as t’ con, an’ aw'll sing mine. 
We'll have a concert here to-neet, 

Soa pipe thi notes eawt clear an’ sweet: 
Thee sing a stave or two for me, 

An’ then aw’ll sing a bit for thee. 





JOHN MILTON: A SONNET 


Il. 
That’s reet, goa on, mi little guest, 
Theaw tries to do thi very best, 
An’ aw'll do th’ same, then thee an’ me 
May get eawr names up yet tha’ll see. 
Why, th’ childer’s listenin’ neaw at th’ door ; 
Ther’s creawds abeawt! ther’ is for shure. 
Heaw pleased they seem,—dear little things !— 
Aw’d sooner sing for them nur kings. 


This is true poetry, despite its humble dress, and it is 
a pity Laycock did not give us more in the same manner. 
Of such a quaint fancy, Herrick, himself, would not have 
been ashamed. 


JOHN MILTON. 


By J. Reprearn WIxiamson. 


OET and patriot! thy majestic name 


Reverberating through three hundred years 

Sounds like heroic music in men’s ears 

To kindle lofty thoughts. Thy spotless fame 
Shines in Time’s temple like an altar flame 

That shall not dwindle till the golden spheres 

Themselves grow dim. To-day the whole world hears 

Thy native land its praise of thee proclaim. 
Immortal spirit! teach us to restrain 

The devastating lust of luxury 

That made the empires of the Past decline ; 
Inspired by thee, we shall not strive in vain, 

But ever nearer bring the days to be, 

When life on earth shall seem a thing divine. 
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LITERARY BYPATHS AND VAGARIES. 
By Tuomas NEwsiGGine. 


HE cultivation of the muse is not confined to those 
who are par excellence the possessors of the poetic 
gift. When the philosopher and the man of science, the 
professional man or the practical engineer, leaves for the 
nonce the absorbing studies of his daily life and unbends 
the bow, a degree of interest attaches to the apparent 
vagary that turns the current of his thoughts in the new 
direction. 

This resort to the production of verse by some 
temperaments is induced by the need of occasional relief 
from the engrossing work of professional life. In the 
absence of a desire for less intellectual forms of relaxation 
there is no finer exercise for hours of leisure and the jaded 
brain. 


It might be thought that any other form of literary 
exercise, in prose for example, would afford equal mental 
relief and enjoyment. 


But although prose composition is 
the next best to poetical, under the circumstances, it does 
not allow of equal variety and change from—what I will 
call for want of a better word—the drudgery (unless 
monotony would serve) ot professional pursuits, because 
it calls for sustained effort through the lengthy handling 
of the subject under treatment—unless one is 
simply to be aphoristic and epigrammatie. 

In poetical composition, on the other hand, the con- 
densation required to express a sentiment in a lyric, or to 
compress a story in ballad form within brief compass, is 
interesting in itself, in addition to the pleasure afforded 


content 
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by the finished product. The one may be compared to the 
bulky cornelian—the stone being rare enough to give it 
value; the other to the less bulky diamond, the most 
valuable of all gems. All this is on the assumption that 
the poetical gift is not lacking. 

The legal mind hardly seems, at first sight, to offer 
promising ground for the production of sparkling fancies, 
Yet, singularly enough, this apparently unpropitious soil 
has yielded many flowers of poetic wisdom combined 
with much humour and wit. More curious still, it is 
chiefly the Scottish lawyers—Scotsmen, mark you, who are 
supposed to be lacking in humour and only able to “ joke 
wi difficulty "—who have distinguished themselves in 
these literary bypaths. In proof of this I might point 
to the great example of Scott—but others abide our 
question, he is free—let us take the stars of less magnitude. 
There is the Hon. Henry Erskine, Lord Neaves, Sir 
Theodore Martin, (happily still with us in venerable age) 
jointly with Professor Aytoun, both of Bon Gaultier fame, 
Henry Glassford Bell, George Outram, John Hill Burton, 
and the author, a Glasgow lawyer, of a volume of “ Law 
Lyrics,” published anonymously, with others that might 
be named. 

The bye-productions (poetical escapades as they might 
be termed) of these “gentlemen of the long robe” are 
more or less known to readers. Some of them are almost 
as familiar in our mouths as household words. Those of 
the others are not as widely known, and readers will not 
regret being introduced to them. It will be admitted that 
much of their work outside their profession is remarkable 
for its excellence. All of them had facile pens, and most 


of them a ready sense of the ludicrous which they turned 


to good account. And this, too, in more ways than one. 
They acted on Pope’s advice, to 


Eye Nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 
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And if they did not exactly, in the direct sense, vindicate 
the ways of God to man, at least their exposure of 
anomalies has helped the progress of reform both in law 
and social customs. 

Before I proceed further let me remark by way of 
parenthesis, that I am under the necessity of quoting at 
some length from the authors with whom I propose to 
deal, because the particular writings, or most of them, are 
out of the beaten path and had best speak for themselves. 
I refrain, of course, from quoting examples from writings 
that already enjoy a wide popularity—the “ Bon Gaultier 
Ballads,” for example. 

Lord Neaves has been described as one of the greatest 
humorists on the Bench. Certainly, in the writing of 
humorous verse he had few equals. In the slight volume 
of his, entitled “ Songs and Verses, Social and Scientific,” 
first published in 1868, overflowing with a kind of reckless 
bonhomie and much curious legal and classical lore, he 
reveals his inmost self more than ever he did on the Bench. 
Many a wise word, as well as a true, is spoken in jest. 
Most of his verses are delightfully funny. Some of the 
best of them, however, deal with by-gone characters and 
subjects either now relegated to the background or so well 
threshed out as to have lost their Attic flavour. I refer to 
his songs, “The Origin of Species,” “The Memory of 
Monboddo,” the philosopher who first propounded the 
doctrine of man’s descent or ascent from the monkey; 
“Stuart Mill on Mind and Matter,” and others of the 
kind. A few stanzas may be quoted from his 


SONG OF PROVERBS. 
Air: Push about the jorum, 


In ancient days, tradition says, 
When knowledge much was stinted— 
When few could teach and fewer preach 
And books were not yet printed ; 
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What wise men thought, by prudence taught, 
They pithily expounded ; 

And proverbs sage, from age to age, 
In every mouth abounded. 


CHORUS. 


O blessings on the men of yore, 
Who wisdom thus augmented, 

And left a store of easy lore 
For human use invented. 


Two of a trade, ’twas early said, 
Do very ill agree, sir; 
A beggar hates at rich men’s gates, 
A beggar’s face to see, sir. 
Yet trades there are, though rather rare, 
Where men are not so jealous; 
Two lawyers know the coal to blow, 
Just like a pair of bellows. 
O blessings, ete. 


The man who would Charybdis shun, 
Must make a cautious movement, 
Or else he'll into Scylla run— 
Which would be no improvement. 
The fish that left the frying-pan, 
On feeling that desire, sir, 
Took little by their change of plan, 
When floundering in the fire, sir. 
O blessings, ete. 


Sour grapes we cry, of things too high, 
Which gives our pride relief, sir ; 
Between two stools the bones of fools 
Are apt to come to grief, sir. 
Truth, some folk tell, lies in a well, 
Though why, I ne’er could see, sir; 
But some opine, ‘tis found in wine, 
Which better pleases me, sir. 
O blessings, ete. 
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Of proverbs in the common style 
If now you’re growing weary, 
Ill try again to raise a smile 
With two by Lord Dundreary. 
You cannot brew good Burgundy 
Out of an old sow’s ear, sir; 
Nor can you make a silken purse 
From very sour small beer, sir. 


CHORUS. 
O blessings on the men of yore, 
Who wisdom thus augmented, 
And left a store of easy lore 
For human use invented. 


Many of the subjects that occupy and perplex our minds 
to-day also exercised the minds of those who wrote more 
than a generation ago, Lord Neaves amongst others; for 
example, “ The Three R’s,” “ Woman’s Rights,” “ Sunday 
Observance,” and so on. Here is a verse or two from a 


“Saturday Night Lyric,” in which he satirises the 
quondam Scottish Sabbath, and those who, as Ruskin 
says, “ make Sunday the eclipse of the week ” :— 


LET US ALL BE UNHAPPY ON SUNDAY. 
Air: We bipeds made up of frail clay. 


We zealots, made up of stiff clay, 

The sour looking children of sorrow, 
While not over jolly to-day, 

Resolve to be wretched to-morrow. 
We can’t for a certainty tell 

What mirth may molest us on Monday ; 
But, at least, to begin the week well, 

Let us all be unhappy on Sunday. 


The face of kind Nature is fair; 

But our system obscures its effulgence ; 
How sweet is a breath of fresh air, 

But our rules don’t allow the indulgence. 
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These gardens, their walks and green bowers, 
Might be free to the poor man for one day; 

But no, the glad plants and gay flowers, 
Mustn’t bloom or smell sweetly on Sunday. 


What though a good precept we strain, 
Till hateful and hurtful we make it; 
What though, in thus pulling the rein, 
We may draw it so tight as to break it! 
Abroad we forbid folks to roam, 
For fear they get social or frisky ; 
But of course they can sit still at home, 
And get dismally drunk upon whisky. 


Then, though we can’t certainly tell 

How mirth may molest us on Monday, 
At least, to begin the week well, 

Let us all be unhappy on Sunday. 


Again, in the song “O why should a Woman not get a 
degree ?”’ he sings : — 


Ye fusty old forvies, Professors by name, 

A deed you’ve been doing of sorrow and shame ; 

Though placed in your Chairs to spread knowledge abroad, 
Against half of mankind you would shut up the road. 
College honours and lore from the Fair you withdraw, 

By enforcing against them a strict Salic law; 

Is it fear? Is it envy? Or what can it be? 

And why should a woman not get a degree? 


And after commenting with much ingenuity and 


humour on the advantages and drawbacks of woman 
having the degree she has won, he goes on :— 


Your Lectures for Ladies some fruit may produce ; 
For a course of good lectures is always of use, 

On a married Professor your choice should alight 
Who may lecture by day—as he’s lectured at night. 
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And allow me to ask, what would husbands become, 

If they weren’t well lectured by women at home? 

When from faults and from follies men thus are kept free, 

There surely the woman deserves a degree. 

But he very pithily and sensibly concludes—and the 
fair sex would be well advised to give consideration to the 
views he expresses : — 

Yet without a degree see how well the Sex knows 

How to bind up our wounds and to lighten our woes. 

They need no Doctor’s gown their fair limbs to enwrap, 

They need ne’er hide their locks in a Graduate’s cap. 

So I wonder a woman, the Mistress of Hearts, 

Would descend to aspire to be Master of Arts; 

A Ministering Angel in Woman we see, 

And an Angel need covet no other degree. 

Since Lord Neaves’ “ Songs and Verses” were written, 
a considerable change, whether for good or ill, has come 
over Scottish Sunday observance, whilst the granting of 
degrees to women has become an accomplished fact. 
Probably his verses helped to accelerate the change. 

There is just a spice of acrimony in some of his lines, 
but, making allowance for his strong prejudices, even this 
is amusing. As an example, the “ Permissive Bill” he 
described as a Bill, 


To permit ME—to prevent YOU 
From having a glass of grog. 

There is surely in the minds of the disciples of Sir (or 
Saint) Wilfred a deeper and more serious question 
involved than just that. If not, it were a poor ambition 
on their part. But the bottle had a strange fascination 
for our Judge poet, as is proved by the number and vigour 
of his Bacchanalian ditties. Very likely they were only 
the overflow of his exuberant animal spirits, and should 
be taken cum grano salis. Many of his most humorous 
songs were written to be sung at the meetings of “ The 
Blackie Brotherhood,” the famed Hellenic Society of 
Edinburgh, the members of which comprised the leading 
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, 


“Humanistic” scholars of the Northern Capital; and 
who, as a pendant to their graver studies, were wont to 
lapse into mirth and joviality till well into the small 
hours. Charles Neaves was born in 1800, called to the Bar 
in 1822, became a Lord Justiciary in 1858, and died in 
1877, aged seventy-six years. He was author of many 
other books besides the “ Songs and Verses,” and was a 
frequent contributor to “ Maga.” 

Henry Glassford Bell was born in Glasgow in 1803, 
educated at the High School there, and studied at the 
Edinburgh University. In 1852 he passed as Advocate, 
was appointed Sheriff-substitute of Lanarkshire in 1839, 
and became full Sheriff in 1867, holding the office until 
his death in 1874, in his seventy-first year. He was 
eminent as a judge, and accomplished as a prose writer 
and poet, a critic and patron of the fine arts. He 
championed the cause of Mary Queen of Scots with much 
enthusiasm and ability, and his poem on the ill-fated 
Queen, written in his earlier years, has become a classic. 
His poems are perhaps better known than those of some of 
the authors of whom I have spoken. Bell had a fine poetic 
gift; strong and tender, and touched with feeling and 
imagination. His latest volume, “ Romances and Minor 
Poems,” appeared in 1866, and contains, among many 
other choice pieces, the following which are particularly 
good: “ My Vis-a-Vis,” “ Jack Sykes,” “At Ulleswater,” 
“Time,” “Jmplora pace,” “The Sense of Touch,” “ Haddon 
Hall,” “In Dovedale,” “Phebe,” “The End,” “ At 
Llangollen,” and “ Rather more than a Mile.” 

In the Preface to the volume he combats the idea that 
there is any anomaly in a lawyer courting the poetic muse, 
He says: “The contents of the volume owe their existence 
to vacation hours enjoyed at intervals during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years. Their composition never in- 
terfered with the real business of a laborious life. But it 
would be unjust to the noble science of jurisprudence to 
believe that devotion to it (however continuous) is neces- 
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sarily destructive of all imaginative vivacity—all youthful 
freshness of feeling. On the contrary the very restraints 
which legal pursuits put on the imagination, encourage 
that faculty to re-assert its own rights in lighter and more 
recreative seasons.” 

That is true, no doubt, but there is this to be said: that 
where the faculty of imagination is strong enough to 
assert itself, along with the aptitude and the desire to 
give it literary expression, the lighter and more recreative 
seasons will be fruitful of much, or at least something, 
that is worth cherishing. Otherwise, the youthful fresh- 
ness of feeling, where such exists, is dissipated on objects 
that have no enduring value. 

And, as a matter of fact, those who have made their 
mark, whether in literature, or philosophy, or science, 
outside of their professional calling, are relatively but few 
in number—so much so, as, by reason of this duality of 
attainment, to entitle them to special consideration. 


I have selected one of Sheriff Bell’s shorter poems, 
“Time,” for quotation. It has always seemed to me a 
finished production. The last two verses have lingered in 
my memory for more than a generation :— 


TIME, 
Eheu Fugaces ! 
I strive against the strength of time; 
But, well-a-day! I strive in vain; 
He crusts me oer like frozen rime 
Upon a darkened window pane, 


No more the orient light shines through 
To gild the pictures of the soul,— 

It only glimmers faintly blue, 
Like some cold day-break at the pole. 


Ah! Time, why circumvent me so? 
It was so gladsome to be young, 
With wingéd heel, and springy toe, 
And love fresh dropping from the tongue. 
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Dear Time, be merciful !—look back! 
I was a favourite with thee once; 

In travelling o'er life’s morning track 
Thou didst not deem me knave or dunce. 


I kept abreast with thee, and laid 
My finger on thy keen bright scythe, 
Until thy visage, calm and staid, 
At sight of mine grew almost blythe. 


Would I could match thee still, old friend! 
And then perchance it might be said, 
That ere my brief life reached its end, 
I left some high aim perfected, 


Alack! my thriftless past appears 
A broken glass with shattered lights, 
O! grant me yet some golden years 
To set the chrystal toy to rights. 


That men may see reflected there, 


Not visions of a careless youth, 
But forms that on their forehead bear 
The stamp of reverence and truth. 


It is of interest to note that both Neaves and Bell were 
present at the Theatrical Fund Banquet, in Edinburgh, 
in 1827, at which Sir Walter Scott presided, and in 
response to the toast of his health, proposed by Lord 
Meadowbank, publicly acknowledged the authorship of 
the Waverley Novels. 

George Outram was born in Glasgow in 1805, was 
educated at Leith, and studied at the University of 
Edinburgh. He became a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates in 1827, and during the next ten years he 
practised at the Bar. In 1837 he was offered the editor- 
ship of the Glasgow Herald (at that time published twice 
a-week) which he accepted, and this responsible post he 
held until his decease in 1856, in his fifty-second year. 
His “Lyrics, Legal and Miscellaneous,” are full of 
humour and originality, and were greatly in vogue in 
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social circles during his lifetime and since. I am sorely 
tempted to quote “The Annuity” by Outram, a piece 
choke-full of irresistibly dry humour, but it is too lengthy 
to give, and to shorten it by omissions is out of the 
question. Instead, here is a song by the same author, 
entitled “The Reform Bill,” the complaint of the good- 
wife that her husband has taken to politics instead of 
attending to his own proper, breadwinning, daily tasks, 
and with some exaggeration it is not an untrue picture of 
many a working-man politician of to-day :— 


THE REFORM BILL. 
Air: Merrily danced the Quaker. 


Oh, weary fa’ Reform an’ Whigs, 
That ever they were invented ! 

An’ wae’s me for my auld gudeman, 
He’s fairly gane demented ; 

He grunts and growls frae morn to night 
About pensions an’ taxation ; 

He’s ruined wi’ meetin’s got up for the gude 
O’ the workin’ population. 


The fient a turn o wark he'll do, 
To save us frae starvation ; 

He leaves his Horse to sort the Coo, 
For he maun sort the nation. 

The fient he'll do but read the news— 
An’ he reads wi’ sic attention, 

That his breeks are a’ worn out in a place 
Which I’m ashamed to mention, 


He gangs to publics ilka night, 
An’ ilka groat he'll spend it, 

An’ how he gets hame in siccan a plight 
I canna comprehend it. 


Afore the Whigs began their rigs, 
He was anither creature ; 

His een were bright as stars at night, 
An’ plump was every feature. 
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His brow was like the lily white, 
His cheeks as red as roses; 

He had a back like Wallace wight, 
An’ a thicker beard than Moses. 


But now he’s lost his comely look— 
He’s lost his stalwart figure; 

His een are sinkin’ into his head, 
An’ his nose is growin’ bigger. 

His houghs are gane, he’s a’ owertane, 
An’ fusionless as a wether ; 

His back sticks out, an’ his wame fa’s in— 
An’s he’s a’ reformed thegither. 


Oh, dinna ye mind, my auld gudeman, 
When first we cam’ thegither, 
How cheerily our wark gaed on, 
How pleased we were wi’ ither? 
Our lives passed away like a Sabbath-day 
When the distant bells are ringin’ ; 
An’ your breath was sweet as the new mawn hay, 
An’ no like a rotten ingan. 


Oh! just to think what we were then, 
An’ now what ye are brocht to, 
Ye’re far waur off than ever you were 
Before Reform was thocht o’; 
For then, when you wanted a sark to your wame 
Ye made an unco wark, man, 
But what’s to be done wi’ you now, when you hae nae 
A wame to put in your sark, man? 


O gin ye wad but tent your plough, 
An’ mind your empty pockets, 
’Twere wiser-like than drink an’ read 
Your een out o’ their sockets. 
Leave them that ken to mak’ the laws— 
An’ while your breeks will mend, man, 
Just leave the nation to look to itsel’ 
An’ look you to your hinner end, man. 


Other excellent songs by Outram are “ The Process of 
Augmentation,” “Soumin and Roumin,” “Cessio 
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Bonorum,” and “The Lawyer’s Suit,” all setting out, 
with rich and pawky humour, the peculiarities of Scottish 
legal process. As an appreciative critic has remarked, 
“The scenes suggested are as vividly portrayed as they 
could have been by the pencil of a Wilkie; and whilst 
perhaps they will be most intensely appreciated by pro- 
fessional lawyers, they possess that breadth of colouring 
and truth to human nature, which cannot fail to interest 
all readers, and entertain them with an exquisite per- 
ception of the ludicrous.” 

Outram was the author of the well-known epigram 
written “ On hearing a lady praise a certain Rev. Doctor's 
eyes ” :— 


I cannot praise the Doctor’s eves, 
I never saw their glance divine ; 

He always shuts them when he prays, 
And when he preaches he shuts mine. 


The authorship of this clever jeu d’esprit has been attri- 
buted to different writers, among the rest to the late Mr. 
James Crossley of this city. This is a mistake,'as “‘ The 
Bookworm” of the Academy pointed out. Outram’s 


“ Lyrics, Legal and Miscellaneous,” were privately printed 
in 1851, five years before the death of the author, and 
there the epigram appears. 


Outram’s last verses were the following from a short 
poem entitled “ The Holy Loch ” :— 


The sun has gone, the day is done, 

The moon beams oer the peaceful water, 
High up above, looking such love 

As mother’s o’er an only daughter. 


Restless, in vain, my ear I strain 
To catch the ripple of the billow. 

Earth fades, and heaven looms on my sight ; 
Oh! would some angel smooth my pillow! 
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It is quite evident, from all that he wrote in verse, that 
Outram was an original humorist of the true Scottish 
type—which is saying a good deal, and had it not been 
that his exacting editorial duties monopolised his time 
and energies, he might have produced something that 
would have given him a wider and perhaps more lasting 
fame. 

About twenty-two years ago there appeared a small 
volume entitled “ Law Lyrics,” the contents of which are 
of rare quality. The title page does not give the author’s 
name, but it is now an open secret that the volume is by 
Mr. Robert Bird, Writer, Glasgow. 

These lyrics are distinguished by humour, pathos, and 
shrewd commonsense, with a kindly leaning towards the 
unfortunates on whom the anomalies, the vagaries and the 
severities of the law often bear heavily enough. The 
author discusses the questions of ‘‘ Capital Punishment,” 
“Separation and Divorce,” “ The Landlord’s Hypothic,” 
“Oaths,” “The poor Crofter,” “ Primogeniture and 
Entail,” “The Freedom of the Hills,” “ The Poor 
Litigant,’ and other cognate subjects, the legal pen 
always guided by a poet’s sympathetic touch. The volume 
contains other charming lyrics that bespeak the true poet 
apart altogether from the man-of-law. The questionable 
justice of the Game Laws is dealt with in one of the 
poems, and though by no means the best sample of his 
verse, I give a portion of it for the sake of the subject :— 


THE GAME LAWS. 


The blackeock, snipe, and speckled grouse, 


The duck and long-tailed pheasant, 
The partridge in his spotted blouse, 

The ptarmigan so pleasant, 
Go by the name of birds of game, 

Which means, that at their leisure 
They’re left to breed, that they may bleed 

When suits his Lordship’s pleasure. 
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For he who shoots, because he must, 
When beef and bread have risen, 
And wife and children lack a crust, 
Will find himself in prison ; 
While he who shoots because he may, 
With dogs and gillies sporting, 
Still finds himself from day to day, 
With lords and squires consorting. 


But measured by some wider laws, 
There’s no man will deny it, 

Who at a bird his trigger draws 
Upon his pan to fry it, 

Is better than the wretch who sits 
Behind a beater’s mud-shed, 

To blow a cloud of wings to bits 

And glory in the blood-shed. 


There’s murder in yon dusky wood ! 
There’s slaughter on the heather ! 
When keepers, out in angry mood, 
And poachers rush together. 
The game laws! the game laws! 
They make a kind heart callous, 
And bring leal men, from hill and glen, 
To feed our jails and gallows. 


And, in the same strain of manly sympathy, he apostro- 
phises the moorland heather : — 


Badge of true manhood and the brave, 

Long may thy purple glory wave 

O’er moor and hill, when red guns rave, 
And death’s abroad ; 

To shield the weak thou can’st not save, 

Bright flower of God! 












From which we may conclude that not necessarily need a 
lawyer have a hard heart. The small volume in which 
the above and many other choice verses are contained 
deserves a wider circle of readers. 

It is a widely prevailing idea, and one for which there 
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is, no doubt, sufficient ground, that the poetic mind and 
the scientific spirit don’t run well in harness together. If 
in any instance they happen to do so, it is justly looked 
upon as a curious vagary. And yet, the chief qualifica- 
tion of both the poet and the man of science is the price- 
less gift of imagination. Wanting it, or possessing it 
only in minor degree, neither the one or the other can 
ever attain to greatness in his calling. 

It might almost appear that there are more kinds or 
qualities of imagination than one, just as one star differs 
from another star, whilst both may be equally glorious. 
Or is it the same imagination flowing in different channels ? 
That is possible; although—and this surely is an indica- 
tion that the channel is the same—the poet in his dreams 
often anticipates what the devotee of science discovers in 
his wakefullest hours. In either case it is by virtue of 
their power of imagination that they are both seers; that 
is to say, that they see farther and deeper than the ruck. 

The devotee of science, however, occasionally, like Silas 
Wegg, drops into poetry; but he can never be considered 
a great poet. The converse probably holds true. Thus, 
Pope’s lines may be accepted as stating a truth, that :— 


One science only will one genius fit; 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit. 


That the mathematical mind often finds relief in its 
apparently perfectly natural vagaries into the region of 
pure faney, there is no more striking example than that 
of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, betier known under his 
pseudonym of “ Lewis Carroll,” the author of “Alice’s 
Adventures,” “The Hunting of the Snark,” and other 
similar books. The noteworthy thing here is that he 
excelled more in his playful sallies than in his professional 
work. 

This was not the case with other two of the foremost 
men in the domain of science in the last century. It is 
known to most that Professors James Clerk Maxwell and 
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W. J. Macquorn Rankine, cultivated the poetic muse in 
their unprofessional hours. But they never pretended to 
be more than versifiers. They merely, as it were, allowed 
the harmless sheet-lightning of their imagination to corus- 
cate apart from their special studies. It is interesting, 
briefly, to examine what they accomplished in this 
direction. 

Maxwell’s verses are generally of a staid, an earnest, 
even religious, cast; though in some of his pieces he 
allowed his natural humour, of which he had abundance, 
full play. In a poem entitled “ Reflex Musings,” he 
tries to express the depth of his longings—his questionings 
of Nature, in the pursuit of Truth :— 


By the hollow mountain-side 
Questions strange I shout for ever, 
While the echoes far and wide 
Seem to mock my vain endeavour ; 
Still I shout, for though they never 
Cast my borrowed voice aside, 
Words from empty words they sever 
Words of Truth from words of Pride. 





Yea the faces in the crowd, 

And the wakened echoes, glancing 
From the mountain, rocky browed, 

And the lights in water dancing— 

Each my wandering sense entrancing, 
Tells me back my thoughts aloud, 

All the joys of Truth enhancing, 
Crushing all that makes me proud, 


And no man ever pursued Truth with more ardent quest, 
with more singleness of mind and aim, and with deeper 
humility than Maxwell. His many and remarkable con- 
tributions to science are stamped with the impress of an 
original genius of the very rarest type. These absorbing 
studies of his never, as in the case of some other deep 
thinkers, had the effect of weaning his mind from the 
great religious truths which, while running parallel with, 
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stretch beyond the lines of scientific research. His re- 
ligious views were as profound as his attainments in 
science, and this, I venture to say, enhances the measure 
of his greatness. In this respect he closely resembled 
Professor Faraday, his contemporary and friend. In his 
verses, “A Student’s Evening Hymn,” from which I quote 
a few stanzas, he gives expression to his aspirations :— 


Thou that fill’st our waiting eyes 
With the food of contemplation, 
Setting in Thy darkened skies 
Signs of infinite creation, 
Grant to nightly meditation 
What the toilsome day denies— 
Teach us in this earthly station 
Heavenly Truth to realise, 


Give me wisdom so to use 

These brief hours of thoughtful leisure 
That I may no instant lose 

In mere meditative pleasure, 

But with strictest justice measure 
All the ends my life pursues, 

Lies to crush and truths to treasure, 
Wrong to shun and Right to choose, 


When to study I retire, 
And from books of ancient sages 
Glean fresh sparks of buried fire 
Lurking in their ample pages— 
While the task my mind engages 
Let old words new truths inspire— 
Truths that to all after ages 
Prompt the Thoughts that never tire. 


And in another of his poems he again shows his deep 
religious spirit : — 


The end that we live for is single, 
But we labour not therefore alone, 

For together we feel how by wheel within wheel, 
We are helped by a force not our own. 
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So we flee not the world and its dangers, 


For He that has made it is wise, 
He knows we are pilgrims and strangers, 
And He will enlighten our eves, 


Many of his humorous verses are very droll. Their 
interest, however, was of a temporary kind for the most 
part, as they deal with occurrences and personages in the 
scientific society of his time. Maxwell was born in 183 


and died in 1879, aged 48 years. 


Professor Macquorn Rankine was a man of a different 
mould from Maxwell. He was not so much distinguished 
for original research as that he dealt with the realised 
discoveries and facts of science showing their applica- 
tion, and applying them to the purposes of practical life. 
He did not penetrate to the root of things and wrest from 
Nature her most cherished secrets, as did the other; but 
he did splendid work for all that in his professorial 
capacity, and his books on the steam engine and other 
prime movers, and on civil engineering and applied 


mechanics, are leading text-books on those subjects to-day. 


Rankine was essentially a “ clubbable man,” to use Dr. 
Johnson’s phrase, and consequently an acquisition to any 
company whether scientific or social, or even political ; 
though, as I conjecture, his prejudices or partizanships 
to use the right word—were none of the weakest. He had 
a fund of humour which, when he doffed the toga, might 
be described as rollicking. Full of fun and animal spirits 
his presence greatly contributed to the hilarity of the 
genial coteries of clever men for which Glasgow and its 
University have always been famed. As an outlet for his 
superfluous energy he courted the jovial muse and pro- 
duced some excellent songs, and, having a fine voice, he 
was wont to sing them with much acceptance—his friends 
joining lustily in the inevitable chorus. Several of these 
songs appeared anonymously in Blackwood, and after his 
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death in 1872, as many as could be got together were 


published in a volume along with a number of interesting 
original fables. 


In his song “ The Coachman of the Skylark,” Rankine 
has perpetuated the memory of a well-known driver in 
Mail Coach days, said to have been the smartest coachman 
in England. The “ Skylark” and all such coaches, have 
long ceased to run, and at the time when the song was 
written (1844) Joe the coach-driver had settled down as 
landlord of the hostelry yclept ‘“ The Horns.” 


With rare felicity of phrase Rankine describes the 
“passengers so bothered who snore in rattling trains, by 
dusty vapours smothered,” contrasting the modern mode 
of travel with the glories of the open north road. He 
compares “the greasy stoker”’ with “dashing Joe” with 
his four-in-hand, greatly to the disparagement of the 
former. Instead of the dismal tunnel groping through 
the lofty hill, the “Skylark” would glide up from the 
smiling vale and the enjoyment of the passengers as they 
inhaled the freshening breeze from the mountain’s 
heathery side was something to be cherished. Where the 
ugly embankment has marred the pleasant landscape, a 
snug little inn stood beside the village green, and here the 
coach stopped for dinner. Famous was the cheer, good 
the victuals, old was the wine, the foaming beer was 
strong. 


“e 


But above and beyond all there was “Sally,” the jolly 
landlord’s daughter, with eyes whose sparkle eclipsed even 
that of the wine as she presided smiling at the bar, chatted 
and joked with the passengers and filled a parting glass 
for Joe. It is an exhilarating song with its recurring 
chorus, giving a graphic picture of the pleasant side of 
travel in what are called “ the good old days.” Ah! those 
days are gone for ever (unless the motor-car has come to 
restore them); never more shall poor old Joe drive his 
coach-and-four : — 
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Then let us to the ‘ Horns’ repair 
And with a flowing bowl 
Let’s strive to banish grief and care, 
And cheer the good old soul 
Of Joe, whose light but steady hand, 
Did four hich-mettled steeds command, 
When well was known through all the land 
The Coachman of the ‘ Skylark.’ 


But the railway with its iron horse has its poetical side 
as well as the old coach and the high-mettled steeds, and 
Rankine puts all an engineer's enthusiasm into that other 
song of his “ The Engine Driver to his Engine.” It was 
written in 1859, and when it appeared in Blackwood it 
needed neither name nor initials to declare its authorship. 
To my mind it is his very best. The poetry of swift motion 
thrills in every line of it, and its chorus positively puts 
sentient life into the geared wheels, cranks and connecting 
rod—the whole movement of the Engine, as one may see 
any day, suggestive of docility, grace and the strength 
of a thousand giants. To crown all, the song is a love 
song of the choicest kind : 


THE ENGINE DRIVER TO HIS ENGINE, 
Air: The /ron Horse. 


Put forth your force, my iron horse, with limbs that never 
tire! 
The best of oil shall feed your joints, and the best of coal 
your fire; 
So off we tear from Euston square, to beat the swift south wind, 
As we rattle along the North-west rail, with the express train 
behind : 
Dash along, crash along, sixty miles an hour! 
Right through old England flee! 
For I am bound to see my love 
Far away in the North Countrie. 
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Like a train of ghosts, the telegraph posts go wildly trooping 
by, 
While one by one the milestones run, and off behind us fly ; 
Like foaming wine it fires my blood to see your lightning 
speed,— 
Arabia’s race ne'er matched your pace, my gallant steam-borne 
steed ! 
Wheel along, squeal along, sixty miles an hour! 
Right through old England flee! 
For | am bound to see my love 
Far away in the North Countrie. 


My blessing on old George Stephenson! let his fame for ever 


last ; 

For he was the man that found the plan to make you run so 
fast ; 

His arm was strong, his head was long, he knew not guile nor 
fear ; 


When I think of him, it makes me proud that I am an 
Engineer ! 
Tear along, flare along, sixty miles an hour! 
tight through old England flee! 
For I am bound to see my love, 
Far away in the North Countrie. 


Now Thames and Trent are far behind, and evening’s shades 
are come ; 
Before my eyes the brown hills rise that guard my true love's 
home ; 
Even now she stands, my own dear lass, beside the cottage door, 
And she listens for the whistle shrill, and the blast-pipe’s 
rattling roar ; 
Roll along, bowl along, sixty miles an hour! 
Right through old England flee ! 
For I am bound to see my love, 
At home in the North Countrie. 


Other excellent songs of his are “The Three-Foot Rule,” 
They never shall have Gibraltar,” “ The Fallen Tree,” 
“The Infant Metaphysician,” and the last that he wrote 
shortly before his death, “ The Carrick Hills,” in which, 
like Falstaff, he babbles of green fields and the scenes of 
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his bovhood. Rankine was born in 1820 and died in 1873 
in his fifty-second year. 

The subject might be pursued further, as it is one that 
lends itself to a wealth of comment and illustration, but 
this must suffice. The vagrant verses of some of these 
well-known and accomplished men have added to the 
gaiety of life, and under their mask of playful frivolity 
they often convey maxims of sound wisdom. As Lord 


Neaves very wisely says: 


For Mirth may come to Virtue’s aid, 

When gloom the face of heaven would hide, 
And Truth in mirthful garb arrayed, 

Finds entrance that were else denied. 


Then scorn not thou the sportive lay, 
Nor judge it by the rigid letter ; 

By smiling paths it winds its way, 
With covert aim, to make men better. 


And even when their only object is pure fun and a desire 
to stir the risible faculty, we shall think none the less of 
their other more solid attainments on that account. 






































ADVENTURES OF A KNIGHT OF PIEL. 
By Joun E, CRAveEN. 


PARTY of four men arranged to cruise in Morecambe 
Bay. They were going to fish—by line and trawl 
net,—shoot sea fowl, if possible, and lead an easy bucaneer- 
ing sort of life for a fortnight. They had chartered a 
small Yacht, half decked, with a forecastle—length under 
30 feet,—tonnage about 6 tons. 

The owner went with them as Skipper. 

Kach pretended to know a deal about shipping and sail- 
ing, but really each knew nothing about it, but tried to 
keep the others in ignorance of the fact. The only man 
who succeeded to any extent in keeping up the delusion 
was one who said nothing and pretended silently. What 
a deal you can do by simply doing nothing. Silence and 
stolid inactivity are often mistaken for philosophic depth. 
Of course each affected deck shoes and a pilot jacket. 
There was such a studied conformity to a sailor's dress 
that it may be said the dress was a failure—it failed to 
keep up the pretension. We won’t say delusion in this 
case, because nobody was deluded but the pretender. 

When anchor was weighed at Fleetwood all on board 
were happy. They imagined that everybody was admiring, 
and envying, both them and the little ship. The ship was 
a tight little craft, but seemed too much to imitate a 
cyclist when rapidly going round a corner. She wanted 
more of a bilge keel, or some adaptation of the Catamaran. 
She was also too prone to shift her cargo—which, consist- 
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ing chiefly of bottled ale, glass, and crockery, suffered 
some damage. But all the blame must not be laid on the 
little ship, for the Skipper and passengers shifted some of 
the cargo also. 

The yacht was called “ The Six Sisters.” She was said 
to have won many races, and been sent as a model to the 
boat-builders, but although the shape size and materials 
were faithfully copied, the new copies could not success- 
fully compete with the original in speed. 

It is the same thing with a pair of trousers or a piano, 
you may use the same materials and the same measure- 
ments, but the closest imitation will not give you the same 
shape and tone. We ought to have added the lawyer's 
word “ respectively,’ for the word “ tone” hardly applies 
to a pair of trousers. 

Is there an individuality in a created thing which you 
cannot copy? Is there something accompanying human 
effort that does not lend itself to measurement or defini- 
tion? At times it seems so, and we succeed or fail without 
knowing why, after following strictly the best models and 
specifications. 

The party were going to Piel Island, off Walney Island. 
They reached there all right, after a good voyage; no 
scurvy or Yellow Jack had broken out, and they had a 
clean bill of health. 

It was a fine summer afternoon when they first saw Piel 
Island. The ruins of the old castle were very conspicuous, 
and, like most ruins, they looked, as the Americans say, 
considerably out of repair. The Island is small, probably 
about twenty acres. It contains an Inn, and seven or eight 
houses, at that time the residences of the Barrow Pilots. 
When they landed, they found English was spoken, and 
had no difficulty in making their wants known at the Inn, 
which was to be their headquarters. Baines, in his“ History 
of Lancashire,” published in 1824, said that the principal 
inhabitant on the Island was the Keeper of a small Inn. 
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It cannot be doubted. They found it so eighty years after- 
wards, within half an hour of going ashore. 

On entering the Inn Smoke-room, one of the party— 
Forbes— sat down in a large oak chair, which was said to 
have been found in the ruins of the Castle. This, he was 
told, was a great liberty, and that only Knights of Piel 
were allowed to sit in the chair. He was given the alter- 
native of paying a fine or becoming a Knight of Piel. He 
chose the latter, which was in some respects a great 
mistake. He asked for the ceremony to be deferred until 
he reconciled his mind to such exaltation, and the cere- 
mony accordingly stood over for a few days. 

Two of them had a practical joke with Smith and 
Wilson. They saw Smith and asked him to take especial 
care that Wilson did not “ get on” or become troublesome, 
and said that he (Smith) had great influence over Wilson, 
and he ought to make some self-denial if it were necessary. 
Smith said he would. They told Wilson privately that 
Smith might get a drop too much, and that such a thing 
was unusual and undesirable whilst yachting, and that 
they looked to him (Wilson) to keep Smith straight. He 
promised to do his best. The joke worked very well. If 
any drink was suggested Smith and Wilson looked at 
each other, and, sighing, each said he did not want 
anything. 

After breakfast the next day, a glorious sunny morning, 
Smith and Wilson sat on a form on the beach, each setting 
the other an example of sobriety and abstinence, very 
much dejected, apparently suffering from the strain of 
lofty self-sacrifice; whilst the other two, Forbes and 
Redman, left the Inn by the back way, wiping from their 
moustaches the traces of a whisky and soda. This went 
on until the return to Fleetwood many days afterwards, 
and what Smith and Wilson said when the joke was known 
would probably shock the fastidious. They reminded 
Forbes that whilst on board, whenever Wilson had sug- 
gested a bottle of beer, Smith had looked across at Forbes, 
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who had quietly shaken his head. However, Forbes con- 
sented to be fined. A glass of wine can wash a great many 
things away. 

One afternoon, whilst anchored fishing in a blazing sun, 
Smith produced a sponge and washed his face with salt 
water, but did not wipe his face afterwards. It seemed a 
very innocent thing to do. The others sponged a little, 
but immediately wiped their faces with their handker- 
chiefs. Smith’s was the best method for producing 
startling results. A day or two afterwards those results 
appeared. The sun and salt water attacked Smith's nose 
and made it big enough to qualify him for a Napoleonic 
General—it was a picture, large, red, and scaly. The 
other faces were bad, but were not to be compared with 
Smith’s. 

One evening, when they returned to the Inn for dinner, 
they were told that two gentlemen from another yacht had 
arrived and wanted dinner, but were told that they could 
not have any. Hunger is persistent, and they traced a 
smell to the kitchen, and found a leg of lamb cooking. 
The strangers demanded an explanation, and were told 
that the lamb was for Mr. Forbes’ party. With great 
presence of mind one of them said “I know Mr. Forbes 
very well, and am sure he will not mind me and my 
friend dining with him.” You know a lie has been defined 
as a very present help in time of trouble. They allowed 
them to sit down with Forbes’ party, and they sat opposite 
Forbes and Smith. One of the strangers might have been 
at sea with a sponge, for he presented a remarkable 
appearance, Smith said to Forbes quietly, “ Did you ever 
see such a nose? He ought not to sit at a public table.” 
Forbes said “ Never but once.” “ Why, have you even 
seen one? Whose was it?” said Smith. Forbes replied, 
“Yours.” It was only a small island, but it possessed two 
such noses as could not be beaten anywhere. In the old 
days of tasting orders for the London Docks it is doubtful 
if they could have been excelled. Three of them offered 
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to form a cordon round Smith to keep off blue-bottles, but 
it was contemptuously declined. The remainder of the 
party were not so bad, but were unable to shave for several 
days. 

The ceremony of making Forbes a Knight of Piel took 
place. Forbes gave consent for all the inhabitants of the 


Island to be invited. This sounds very hospitable, but the 








number could not exceed half a dozen, apart from the « 
few visitors in the hotel. When the ceremony was about ‘ 
to start, one of the Pilots, who was rather given to com- 
manding, ordered two Irishmen who were in the Smoke- 1 
room to take their pint-pots into another room. To this i 
Forbes objected, and asked the Irishmen to stay as his i 
guests. They did so. They were ship painters from “ 
Jarrow. One of them, Billy, looked half fed and half ; 
clothed, but he was an expert fisherman, and often came i 
down from Barrow in a little old boat from which he i 
fished. jie oceasionally slept all night in his drifting 4 
boat, and has been discovered by the pilots at night in { 
very dangerous positions, sometimes with a little fire 4 
burning in a pail. An Irishman, in a convivial mood, is i 
usually entertaining in some way or other, and worth his i 
place. Well, Billy and his mate sat quietly drinking their i 
beer. The ceremony began, the landlord officiating as “ 
Grand Chamberlain. Forbes had some sort of a robe ; 
thrown over him, and a huge brass helmet put on his ( 
head. It was heavy and uncomfortable, and Forbes wished a 
the world would not bestow on him its Knightly distine- 4 
tions. We cannot give much of the ceremony, but the ia 
helmet was taken off Forbes’ head, a cross was made on " 
his head by two church-warden pipes, and the helmet 4 
replaced after half a wineglassful of raw whisky had been " 
poured upon his scalp. This was doubtless uncomfortable, § 
but spirit is good for the hair, and it was a necessary part ; 
of the ceremony. Ultimately the ceremony was entered 
in the official records and was duly signed. Forbes was 4 
then at liberty to show some curiosity into the wants of 
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the company, and found—a most singular coincidence— 
that they all wanted something to drink. Later on, he 
discovered that the same strange coincidence recurred 
immediately after a song had been given by one of the 
Pilots, who sang as if he wished to be applauded at 
Fleetwood. 

Forbes then called on Billy to sing. He expressed his 
regret that he could not sing, but offered to spin us a 
yarn. Forbes said we should be pleased if he would do 
so. This is the yarn he spun: 

“A Skipper was on a voyage when they introduced the 
system of having green and red lights for port and star- 
board, and he had not heard of the change. Comine into 
port at night, the Captain got up from his bunk and went 
on deck. Being surrounded by other boats exhibiting red 
and green lights ahead, and not knowing the real meaning 
of it, he said excitedly, ‘Port your helm, you lubber! 
You're going to run into a Druggist’s Shop!”’ 

This was Bill’s story, and was well told. 1t was a new 
one. The Irishman later told another good yarn. He had 
not disappointed his host. 

The phenomenon referred to before again occurred. It 
was indeed remarkable that several people should be sup- 
plied with refreshments at the same time, and become 
needy again at the same time. Have you ever noticed it? 
It may be tested in the hotel smoke-room after a meeting 
by any doubter. Some success can be guaranteed. 

The ceremony was concluded. Songs were sung, yarns 
were spun, and another Knight of Piel had been enrolled. 

The company dispersed. The Pilots did not seem re- 
liable as guides on land, whatever they might be on the 
sea. They seemed to be constantly tacking in the short 
course to their homes. Was it a sea-faring habit, or the 


effects of the Ceremony? Was this ceremony a relic of 
an Older Order of the Knights of Piel ? 

Camden says that the Abbots of Furness built the Castle 
in the first year of the reign of Edward III, as a retreat 
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for the Monks and their vassals on the approach of an 
enemy. They may have had some method of enrolling 
Knights to assist in defending the Castle, and the ceremony 
just described--though a caricature—may be descended 
from it. The cross formed on the head with clay pipes 
may suggest a Christian origin, the pipes probably being 
used in the absence of more suitable symbols. 

The fishing was a success, and a variety of fish were caught 
with line and trawl. One day the party visited Barrow, 
as the weather was unfavourable for fishing. On return- 
ing in their little craft they had a very sad adventure. 
The wind and tide were favourable and they set sail and 
the yacht went before the wind likea greyhound, When in 
sight of Piel Island, they saw a little rowing boat out in the 
channel. The sea was very rough, the wind strong and 
syually. It was great folly to be out in such a boat. The 
Skipper said: * They'll be over if they don’t mind.” Ile 
had hardly said it before the boat got broadside on and 
capsized. ‘“ Good God, they're down!” he cried. They 
bore down to them. Before they reached them the boat 
was keel up, with three men on it, whilst another man was 
swimming a little way off. Then the boat righted, filled, 
and sank. The Skipper luffed, and brought his craft along- 
side a young man in the water. He said: * Pick that lad 
up!’’ They did so with difficulty, as the sea was rough 
and the yacht only half-decked. Another man was seen 
near to, with his face just out of the water. They threw 
a coil of rope over his face, but he made no effort to get 
hold of it. Sail was put up again to get to another. The 
men had floated in the wind away from each other. They 
picked up a second man. When this had been done one 
thought he saw a body floating past, and rushed forrard 
with a boat-hook, but it was only floating seaweed. They 
had got two out of the four. The third, who was treading 
water and could evidently swim, called out piteously to 
them to pick him up. He was told to hold on, and they 
would do so when they had looked about for the other man. 
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They could not find him—he had evidently sunk. A rope 
was thrown to the remaining man, who got hold of it and 
was hauled in. When hereached the boat, one of the party 
took hold of the leather belt which he was wearing. The 
moment the man felt someone had hold of him and he was 
saved, he collapsed, and in tugging him in his belt gave 


way and the man sank in the water. Looking over the 


side, however, they saw a foot appear. This was immedi- 
ately seized, and it was with difficulty that he was got on 
board. He was laid on his stomach, but, as there was 
some respiration he was left to come round. He did so, 
and began cursing and swearing—still on his stomach —in 
a most expert manner. He had the eloquence of a Golfer, 


with the sting of a Canal Boatman. One of the crew had 
ranched in America, and had ona pair ot heavy Welling- 
ton boots that he had worn out there. Another of the 
crew told him to plant one of his boots on the small of the 
man’s back. He did so very deliberately, and brought it 
down flat on the back of the swearing man. The effect 
was marvellous. It seemed to shake the little ship, but it 
suppressed bad language better than any section of the 
Towns Police Clauses Act. The man was quiet for a few 
minutes, and then spoke rationally ,and asked about his 
mate who was missing. A steam launch voinge to Barrow 
was hailed and the three rescued men put aboard her, and 
sent to Barrow where they lived. 

After cruising about in the hope of seeing the fourth 
man, the party sailed back to the Island, very much 
depressed. They saw the inhabitants out on the beach 
looking for them. The Pilots had been watching through 
their glasses. It appeared that the party in the boat had 
called at the Island. The Pilots told them not to attempt 
to go to Barrow in that boat in such a sea. The man who 
was missing had replied: “ Oh yes, we'll go! If there is 


anybody missing it will be me,” and he put in his pocket 
a bottle of whisky which he had bought at the Inn on the 
Island. They were then told to keep under the shelter of 
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KNIGHT OF 
the Island of Walney, but, the boasting man, even under 
the shelter of the Island was afraid, and at his suggestior 
they started to go across the channel to the mainland. In 
doing so they presented a broadside to the wind and tide, 
and the boat capsized. A few days afterwards a very 
remarkable account appeared in the Barrow paper, sup- 
plied by the man whose belt broke, and who had to have 
an application of boot-sole to his back. He told the 
teporter that four of them put off from Piel Island in a 
little boat, which capsized. He swam ashore, and then 
recollecting that his mates could not swim, he swam back 
to help them, and had got to them when a yacht came and 
picked them up. The channel where this happened was 
about a mile or three-quarters of a mile wide, and prob- 
ably no man could have swum ashore in such a gale. The 
party visited Barrow, and gave a correct version of the 
accident to the Editor of the newspaper, and were told 
that two of the men were drunk in the streets of Barrow 
the same night of their rescue. Well might the ranching 
friend say “ I’m afraid we've saved a d d bad lot.” 

The drowned man’s body was never found, and nothing 
was heard about the matter for many weeks, when someone 
sought one of the crew out, and asked him to furnish a 
statutory declaration of death, so that the drowned man’s 
club money could be obtained. 

It may strike some as very strange and unlikely that 
men in danger and severely injured should use _blas- 
phemous language, but several cases of that kind could be 
given. In each case probably the man was in the habit of 
using such language in ordinary conditions. Excitement 
produced unconscious profanity. At a local cricket club 
notices were put up forbidding betting and swearing. 
During a match, word was brought to the pavilion that 
men were using very bad language. One of the Com- 
mittee volunteered to go and stopit. He crossed the field, 
and stood in front of the crowd which he had been told 
had offended, and addressed them in far more powerful 
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language, and more objectionable, than they had been 
using, and swore what he would do if they used any more 
of that damned language. The inconsistency of the 
thing made the crowd laugh, and then the incongruity of 
the situation dawned on him, and in confusion he hastily 
withdrew. 

The scene at Piel Island, on a moonlight night, when 
the sea is as calm as a smal] lake, is very beautiful. The 
massive ruins of the Castle are very striking. Some por- 
tions have fallen, and lie on the shore in large blocks; 
other portions seem to be hanging over ready to fall, and 
look like the profile of some huge monster, existing in 
imagination if not in fact. The ruins take us back to the 
times of cruelty, want, and slavery—poetically referred to 
as the times of romance. 

If Castles were only strongholds of lords and tyrants, 
and not for protection against a common foe, we do not 
lament their decay. Only in comparatively modern times 
does history concern itself with the people. It is mainly 
an account of the feuds and tyranny of a few, for whose 
entertainment the common people had to labour, fight, 
suffer, and abase themselves. 

Still, old places have a charm.  Ivy-mantled towers, 
dungeons, thick walls, and small windows, are interesting. 
The portcullis of the Castle could not keep out progress 
and liberty, and it gives us cause for gratitude that we are 
free, and not “designed a lordling’s slave,” as Burns puts 
it. 

Sometimes in going to the island Forbes went to Barrow 
by steamer, and made his way down to Piel the following 
morning. One Sunday morning, he and his friend Dick 
found themselves at a certain large modern hotel at 
Barrow, and not being able to get to Piel, they had to 
stay until the following morning. They had dinner, and 
went on to Furness Abbey. Here they found ruins of a 
different type,—ruins of a beautiful and graceful type, 
which recalled monastic times, with their severities, 
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charities and domination of the ecclesiastical idea over the 
religious, and largely over the secular, affairs of the 
people. 

Furness is a delightful ruin. Originally no doubt it 
represented man’s ideal in art, religion and utility. 
Milton said that God “ Preferred above all earthly temples 
the upright heart and pure.” This was the Puritan idea 
which they carried out with great sternness and severity. 
The conflict has lasted until now. We have the same 
opposing schools of thought, contending in limited fields; 
but the schools are more tolerant now, and, fortunately, 
rather advocate their own views than oppose and condemn 
their opponents. How lovely are our old ruined castles 
and abbeys! How peaceful they seem in their decay! 
As the buildings decayed and the causes they represented 
were, so far as they are concerned, abandoned, wild nature 
took possession of them and clothed them with another 
beauty, utilising every crevice with some lovely growth of 
fern, plant or flower, and affording bird and insect a 
sanctuary of repose, as if settling peacefully the feuds 
and contentions which the buildings formerly emphasised. 
The visitors—and there were hundreds of them that 
afternoon—strolled peacefully amid the ruins and grounds, 
not swayed with strong and anxious emotions fearful of 
the power of which the buildings were the decayed 
monuments. 

Forbes and Dick strolled back to their hotel, and spent 
the evening there as best they could. They, and a Scotch 
gentleman, were the only people staying there. At ten 
o'clock they ordered a night-cap in the Smoke-room, and 
were about to retire to bed when in came the Scotchman 
and two others. One, who was called Billy, looked like a 
good-humoured, weather-beaten cab-driver. The other, 
called Clough, was a slim dandy, and, as afterwards was 
learnt, was steward of a ship. They showed signs of a 
struggle with the English Sunday, and had evidently 
succeeded in mitigating some of its severity. They 
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ordered night-caps, and appeared to Forbes as if they had 
tried several during the day. Forbes came to that 
conclusion with regard to Billy only in the first instance, 
Notwithstanding what policemen may say, the same 
simple test will not apply to everybody, so various are the 
effects of stimulants. The writer once knew two men who 
were intimate friends. (ne, when slightly touched, 
seemed to get a swollen tongue, which he could not 
control. This made him look very silly. The other one 
gave no outward sign of his condition, and was only 
known to be drunk by his inability to perceive the 
condition of his friend. The Seotchman—we will call 
him Mr, Scot—gave no outward and visible signs of night- 
caps, but he frequently called upon Billy to sing. Billy 
at once stood on the hearthrug to comply when Mr. Scot, 
with the back of his arm, hurled Billy back into his large 
saddle-bag chair. This often happened. Billy always 
readily got up when called upon. ‘ Once hurled, twice 
shy,” did not apply to Billy. Forbes thought, from this 
test, that Mr. Scot must have had a drop. He was too 
much of a gentleman to treat Billy like that under 
ordinary circumstances. The scene was very comical. 
Forbes was convulsed with laughter, whilst his friend 
Dick was a close observer but neither spoke nor smiled. 
Forbes turned often and spoke to him, but he maintained 
his placid serenity of countenance, Forbes at last came 
to the conclusion that Dick was a bit touched, because he 
was so oblivious of the humour of the situation. Is his 
test a somewhat similar one to the other above referred to? 

At last Billy was allowed to sing. His song had a 
chorus. Being Sunday, it may have been a sacred song. 
When Billy got to the chorus, Scot and Dick, without 
any previous arrangement, and no doubt thinking it was 
the proper thing to do, met each other half-way and 
correctly waltzed the chorus, from the hearth to the door 
of the large smoke-room, and adroitly arranged to be back 
to their seats when the chorus was finished. This happened 
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through many verses. Billy was singing, Scot and Dick 
were waltzing, Forbes was doubled with laughter, whilst 
Clough seemed to be expecting someone to touch a button 
and ring the electric bell in the saloon. From Dick’s face 
it seemed as if he positively and determinedly declined 
to admit there was any humour in the situation. Billy, 
after his song, seemed to become aware of Forbes’ presence 
in the easy chair opposite his own. He came across the 
hearth to greet him. He stopped much longer than was 
necessary and appropriated part of Forbes’ chair. He 
ultimately returned to his seat, but after a few minutes 
he re-discovered Forbes and came to him again. Forbes 
met him half-way, thinking the interview had better take 
place on neutral territory. He did not want his chair 
to have again a foreign occupation. 

Forbes went to bed. Dick said he would soon follow. 
They had a double-bedded room. It should be stated that 
the presence of the waiter had several times interrupted 
the proceedings. Forbes got into bed, and lay waiting for 
Dick, and thinking about the comical scenes he had just 
witnessed. He thought he heard the bell ring once or 
twice. There were a few noises, and ultimately there 
was a great crash. It seemed to Forbes as if all the 
crockery, windows and skylights had been at once 
destroyed. Then there was a stillness. Forbes thought 
surely something serious had happened, and asked himself, 
“Is Dick hurt?” “Is anybody hurt? The noise sounded 
like breaking glass, probably there will be bleeding.” 
He remembered that he had a certificate for rendering 
first aid to wounded people. He thought he must live 
up to his reputation. What could he use for bandages 
he wondered, when he spied Dick’s nightdress. He decided 
that he would slit it up and use it, unless the person was 
already dead. With his pocket scissors he at once made 
four or five cuts, about four inches apart, in the front 
of Dick’s nightshirt, which enabled him to tear up suitable 
bandages ready for any emergency. He then got into bed, 
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sat up, and awaited developments. He then remembered 
that his diploma was old-fashioned and that great progress 
had been made in surgery since he passed his examination 
by binding up a broken arm which was not broken. Still 
old-fashioned ambulance aid may do until a doctor arrives. 

Whilst thinking these things over Forbes thought he 
heard voices. It was Dick and the manager talking 
excitedly on the first floor, where the Smoke-room was. 
He thought he heard something said about £700. It was 
mysterious to him, but as Dick was evidently able to 
converse he waited anxiously for his appearance. Dick 
came, and leaned his head on a tall chest of drawers with 
his back to Forbes. “ Are you hurt, Dick?” Forbes said. 
After considerable effort Dick said “No!” What a 
blessing, Forbes thought; his nightshirt then will not 
have to be sacrificed. “ Is anybody hurt?” Forbes asked. 
After the question had been repeated several times Dick 
muttered “I’m afraid he’s slain!” ‘“Who’s slain! Billy?” 
“No, the Belted Knight!” ‘‘ How was he slain?” Dick 
was still resting his head on his arms on the drawers, 
and still full of emotion of some kind. At last he got 
out, “ Hurled down stairs!” “Is he hurt?” said Forbes. 
“Yes.” “Seriously?” “ Yes; he’s sprung three rivets 
in his breastplate and bulged his visor.” The thing was 
more bewildering than ever. At last Forbes learnt the 
details. The staircase from the Smoke-room to the large 
tiled hall on the ground floor was a broad one, with one 
rectangular turn or landing. On this landing there was 
a dummy knight in shining armour, fixed on a low 
pedestal. He was in complete armour—visor, gauntlets, 
and shoes or leggings,—all steel. Mr. Scot was letting his 
guests Billy and Clough out, and went with them down- 
stairs. When they got to the knight they got hold of his 
gauntlet, and shaking it said, “ Good night, old Cock!” 
and then got hold of the handrail to assist them down- 
stairs. This courteous greeting affected the belted knight; 
he was left swinging backwards and forwards on his 
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pedestal. Dick, who had followed and helped to speed the 
parting guests, unseen by the others, gave the knight a 
smack or push behind, which sent him head first down 
the stairs. The knight took the side of the staircase 
nearest the wall, whilst the others were going down on 
the opposite side, and although they got a start the knight 
beat them down, and slid on his face several yards on the 
tiles of the large hall making a terrible noise. Dick, 
alarmed, ran back upstairs. The noise brought the 
manager out of his bedroom. Dick also pretended to 
come out of his room, and assumed ignorance. The two 
went downstairs. There lay the knight, still, never more 
to range the tented field or lay his trophies at his lady’s 
feet! Seot, Clough and Billy were standing over him, 
with difficulty trying to make out who it was, whence he 
had come, and what had happened. They did not at 
once recognise him as the knight with whom they had 
just cordially shaken hands and bade good-night. The 
manager was angry. He said the knight was worth £700. 
Mr. Scot, who was the last to shake hands with the knight, 
thought that he had been too hearty in his farewell and 
pulled him over. He told the manager to get him 
repaired and he would pay the cost. 

When Dick had finished his tale and got over his 
emotion of laughter he espied his mutilated nightshirt and 
the bandages. He vehemently started a question beginning 
with “ What?” There is no doubt that Dick can on 
occasion be a verbal artist. Artists have been seen on the 
platform who, with a few rapid strokes, could give you 
a portrait of Bismarck, Gladstone or some other well-known 
character. Dick, with a few powerful words, could express 
great indignation and foretell something of the future. 
His pictures, like Sir John Gilbert’s, were full of life 
and battle. Forbes hoisted a signal that he wanted a 
parley, and when he got the chance he assured Dick that 
all these preparations were with a view to save his life, 
and that a more apathetic friend would have spared his 
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nightshirt, but gone to sleep in peaceful indifference and 
left him to bleed to death, and that the tragic events 
which happened on the staircase justified, nay demanded, 
promptness and foresight. 

Dick, red-handed from the slaying of the knight, felt 
the force of this, and said that Forbes had proved himself 
a true friend, although he thought he had shown unneces- 
sary zeal. 

The nightshirt, when put on, looked like a Newmarket 
coat, but not a double-breasted one, scarcely a single one. 
With the supplemental help of a pillow-case put longi- 
tudinally down the front and the bandages used as girdles, 
he was rigged up for bed, and looked like a high priest in 
vestments. Whilst making some remark about the pressure 
not being evenly distributed he fell asleep. Whilst fearing 
lest Dick’s bandages should come undone, Forbes went to 
sleep also, 

The next morning they found the knight still lying with 
his face to the floor, but pushed up in a corner behind the 
front door. It caused them to moralise on the changes in 


life—that there is a time when we are put behind the door 


s) 


as useless or awaiting repairs. ‘There he lay, sprung 


strained, twisted and bulged, the victim of a most un- 
chivalrous attack. I his breastplate had been misplaced 
all might have been well. But he was a polished knight 
who understood the proper use of things. Yes, he fell by 
treachery, at the hand of a friend, after a cordial parting 
at midnight. What a fatal period midnight is for careless, 
unsuspecting knights even now! Then came the reflection 
to Forbes that the fallen might be a knight of Piel and 
his poor brother! He did not recollect what the obligations 
were as to dead knights, whether to remove them, repair 
them or polish and replace them. But any such obligations 
could only apply to knights of Piel, and this one had not 
the brass helmet on with which he had always associated 
the knights of Piel. He thought the knight smelt of 
whiskey, with which knights of Piel were associated, but 
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that might have been contracted from his foes, as it is 
not confined to knights of Piel. In these degenerate days 
many esquires take whiskey, and are quite unable to carry 
their knight’s armour, and have a difficulty in carrying 
even themselves. 

The tragedy had upset Dick's nerves, and he said to 
Forbes that they had better clear out immediately after 
breakfast. They did so, and went to Piel. When fishing 
and waiting for a tug at the line some recollection of the 
sad events of the previous night would come to mind, and 
fill their eyes with tears,—tears of laughter, not of sorrow, 
The knight lying behind the door awaiting resuscitation 
at the hands of a blacksmith, was so comical a recollection 
that it disturbed that absorbed concentration necessary for 
successful fishing. 

Whether the knight recovered and resumed his stand on 
the landing, or whether his nerves were too much shaken 
to allow him again to take up his position of sentinel, 
cannot be said. The corroding agency of time, despite the 
recuperative powers of monkey soap, may have consigned 
him to the serap heap, or the oblivion of the knightly 
period he represented. 

As a knight of Piel Forbes sympathised with and 
disapproved of the humiliation and fall of the belted 
knight. What an indignity for a mailed. knight to fall 
from a slap behind. When frontal attacks are futile one 
in the rear is sometimes successful. 

Mourn for the Knight in armour bright, 
Who fell from his high degree, 

He fell from a slap a ventle tap, 
On a place he could not see. 

The old Castle is a prominent land-mark visible across 
the bay. At low tide cattle can be driven from Piel 
Island to Walney Island. On a portion of that Island 
wild sea-birds breed. It is carefully preserved. In the 
season the ground seemed alive with birds of all descrip- 
tions. You could not walk two yards indiscriminately 
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without treading on a nest or young, whilst old birds 
would fly and whirl round you in a large flock as if to 
attack you. On another part of the Island of Walney are 
erected the very extensive works of Vickers, Maxim & Co. 

The northern coast of Morecambe Bay is very interest- 
ing, and to be commended for a holiday. Piel Island 
an interesting place if you do not want the noise of cabs 
or the smell of motor-cars. The inn itself was very 
comfortable. Shenstone said the warmest welcome he got 
was at an inn. The inn at Piel Island was no exception. 
At an inn they are waiting for you,—they expect you and 
have made preparations for your coming. You are woven 
into their existence, and bound up with the success of the 
establishment. They usually do the best they can to make 
you comfortable, and to supply your wants, and, if you 
are a worthy guest, they are sorry when you leave. When 
you arrive they are please od all through, and are not, as 
the dog was said to be when he barked at the school 
children and wagged his tail at the same time—cross at 
one end and pleased at the other. 

And then there is the country pub’s smoke-room. Is 
there a more hallowed place in creation? You go in and 
come out at will, you can ring the bell and upset the 
matches; you don’t know whom you are going to meet, nor 
what subject is going to be discussed, and this uncertainty 
is a charm. You can be amiable or sullen; you can be 
silent or make yourself a nuisance; you can throw about 
tags of cigars and cigarettes; but you musn’t flirt with the 
barmaids—that is de trop in the country, but has been 
heard of in cities and large towns; and if you are married 
don’t run off it in any sense, remember you were party to 
it. Bear it like a man and don’t worry. It will wear 
itself out in time. Oh, the possibilities of the Smoke- 
room! It has been said that the proper study of mankind 
is man. You'll find him in great variety in the Smoke- 
room, and if you do not mind it may lead you to some 
form of knighthood. Be careful, however, what kind 
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tobacco you smoke. Don’t have it too strong. Men have 
been known to leave Smoke-rooms somewhat stupified, 
with a list to port, and not take the most direct paths 


home. 


We must not deviate further from the scientific 
character of this paper, although it is tempting to dwell 
on the Smoke-room. Let us hope when reforming and 
legislating you will confine your attention to licences in 
towns and cities, and not abolish the country inn and 
the hospitable Smoke-room. 


We now propose to lapse into poetry : — 


Where does man go, when staying at his pub, 
Or after dining with his friends at Club,— 
When fagged with work, or quite fatigued with play, 
To have a chat and finish up the day? 
The Smoke-room. 


Where’s freedom greatest, where’s forbearance most, 
With tales of gallantry or household ghost, 
With sentimental drivel or chestnuts, 
Of golfer’s marv lous drives or wondrous puts ? 
The Smoke-room. 


Where can you get discussion, or a talk, 
And, when you’ve had enough, get up and walk 
Upstairs to bed, or homeward wend your way 
Inventing artful reasons for your stay? 

The Smoke-room. 


Where is the one unconquered, safe retreat, 
Where no invading suffragette you'll meet,— 
Retreat from so-called Music,—talks of dress,— 
The latest female gossip —weariness— ? 

The Smoke-room. 


Where can you spin your longest yarn, or take 
The greatest liberty with facts, and make 

The simplest thing a great achievement seem, 
And that you're boring people, never dream? 
The Smoke-room. 
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Where can you often find a soothing rest, 
And ease the achings of a troubled breast,— 
Where meet a cheerful, sympathet ic friend, 
Who will refreshing chat and laughter lend? 
The Smoke-room. 


Where is man’s sanctum, fragrant, full of smoke, 
The place for night-cap or impromptu joke, 
That stands the same midst changes and reforms, 
The smokers’ refuge from domestic storms ? 


The Smoke-room. 


What is the place that tempts the men away, 
When to engage the ladies they should stay, 
What is the place, by gallants much abused, 
Neglecting duty when they feel amused ? 
The Smoke-room. 


Where can we work fore t, in converse bricht, 
Find truce for an unarmoured Knight, 


Where smiles for threats, for challenges a joke, 


Where lose our cares in clouds of fragrant smoke? 
The Smoke-room. 


Go, sail the sea, become a Knight of Piel! 
Its further glories I dare not reveal. 
The modern Island Knights their weeds enjoy, 
The ancient Knights could not their time employ 
In the Smoke-room. 
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By Artucr Doacert. 


RT is a very short word with a very long meaning, in 
4 fact the art of my discourse now is to deal with its 
influence on us rather than to explain its many laws and 
composition, because, I fear, I am not sufficiently an 
artist to do the latter. Like the conjuror, I will let you 
smell my pudding, but would rather you did not eat 
thereof. 

For our present purpose we may therefore describe art 
as a sense of the beautiful expressed in pictures, design, 
shape and colour of all things, architecture, manners, 
education and language. 

Common everyday art meansa picture, painted or drawn, 
but by preference painted to represent something to be 
told. There are some clever artists who cannot paint and 
some who cannot draw, but precisely as the choicest dishes 
appeal to the sense of smell as well as taste, so a higher 
form of picture art must always be in colours, and the 
more perfect its consummation the more ornate may it be. 
It must, however, be remembered that when mere orna- 
ment exceeds the artist’s power of expression, the result 
will be vulgarity and revulsion, so it will be wise for him 
to err on the side of modesty in this respect. 

In any well selected gallery of pictures the first impres- 
sion is a sense of wonderment at the existence of such 
things as these, so large and soft and full of colour; and 
the next is that of being lost or changed. It is in such 
circumstances one realises the meaning of a living soul, 
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breathing and whispering beautiful thoughts, which can- 
not be shaped into words, and that cling and stay for 
always like memories of dearest friends and are never lost. 

So that, in addition to the artist who represents men 
and manners, and the artist who reproduces pictures of 
the earth’s fair surface, there are artists who create; that 
is, that without particular reference to the apparent sub- 
ject of the picture, we feel inspired with the sense of being 
in the presence of something more beautiful than any- 
thing we have ever before seen, and we give ourselves up 
to the adoration of that something. 

The ancient Egyptians drew figures that to the modern 
eye look as if they had taken live figures and squashed 
them between huge leaves of blotting paper; but in dealing 
with a period so remote we must remember that there is a 
language of art, as of music, which we unconsciously 
learn, and above all that, men themselves change; for 
instance, Hogarth’s lower characters have almost ceased to 
exist in England, but the same debased features and ex- 
pressions are often to be met with among the lower classes 
of natives in India. 

The ancient Greeks painted pictures in colours, but 
owing to their deterioration by age, we only know by 
repute that they were great artists. 

It was not till the fourteenth century in the voluptuous 
age of Venice and Florence that oil colours were invented 
and then, mark you, the objection to them was that the 
oil spoilt the brilliancy and truth of the colour. 

The present age has undoubtedly surpassed all others in 
its production of pictures, but always remember that for 
all time the pictures that were produced by real artists of 
their time undoubtedly appealed, just as strongly as our 
own, to that something which we call the soul. 

The passion for art is not confined to pictures alone. 
The art of design, of the shape and colour of all our 
household surroundings, of manners, education and 
language, all appeal to the sense of the beautiful. It is 
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from this point of view that art may be said to form a 
nation or, that the nation forms its art. In either 
case they become identified. We learn to recognize a 
nation by its art. We hear the distant sigh from the 
huge sloping walls of ancient Egypt’s pyramids that sug- 
gest, but will not tell, the dark secrets of a dead world. 
Those sullen sentinels jealously guarding and waiting 
through centuries, are a grim likeness of all we know of 
the nation. Or we turn to the crowded colonnades of 
ancient Greece and listen to its laughter and music; the 
elegance of its very pillars tell us that it is there we must 
go to hear the eloquence of poets; the birthplace of the 
father of Poetry. Again we turn to the vaulted roofs of 
proud Rome, where else should we expect to hear the man- 
dates of a Cesar, the commands of conquerors of all their 
own world and of succeeding worlds, to learn the Roman 
law and the design of an arch, the strongest ever made, 

Art speaks as surely as ever woman spoke. I draw a few 
scratches with a piece of chalk, cumbrous and mystical, 
and you say “ Egyptian.” A few graceful curves, and the 
reply is “Grecian.” A few more lines, mostly straight 
and upright, and very bold, and the response is “ Roman.” 
I get into a fearful muddle of curves and straight lines in 
every direction, and you at once ejaculate “ Queen Anne” ; 
or I capture the human figure and after dissecting every 
limb, for every conceivable purpose, I finish up by pepper- 
ing the whole building, I beg pardon, design, with human 
figures. “Ah!” you at once exclaim, “that is German.” 
Lots of muscle about that structure! All modern German 
architecture is ponderous; Italian, light; French, ornate; 
English, muddle; or if you are inclined to be polite, say, 
mixed up. 

I cannot tell you why it should be so, but you will 
notice that in precisely the same way as picture-making 
marks the man, so architecture marks the nation. I sup- 
pose it really means this. We are all artists in a greater 
or lesser degree, and we severally build our houses, 
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bridges, &c., independently, so far as the art of the thing 
goes, until a mastermind sees what is everywhere being 
aimed at, or strived for, and completes the idea. No man 
is wholly original. He simply improves in a very decided 
manner on the general ideas of the units around him. 
Thus the nation is expressed. 


It is a common error to argue that art is a copy of 
nature. <A sort of mechanical contrivance. That is wrong. 
In the same way as our friend the architect uses and 
improves on the ideas around him, to focus in one idea 
what they all severally express in miniature, or disjointed 
units, so art takes of the wealth of nature and creates, by 
breathing the life of the soul into inanimate nature. 
Nature herself bows to the beautiful laws of art. If you 
pick a leaf off any tree or plant you will find it made up 
of perfect curves; but the human body, and in fact it is 
so with all animals, is made up of flattened curves. In 
the same way that the transition of the key in music ac- 
centuates the beauty of its melody, so these flattened 
curves give a grace and charm to the human body that 
surpass anything to be found in the rest of nature’s great 
storehouse. There is no greater student of art than nature, 
and so the greatest artists follow nature, but never forget 
that art is their real mistress. 

I made use of the phrase just now that “we are all 
artists,” and if you just stay to think for a moment you 
will, I am sure, agree with me that it is a great blessing 
we are so. Qur lives are made up of everyday things, 
commonplaces. If beauty is only skin deep, it is at least 
on the surface of what we see. The odds and ends of 
everyday articles with which we are surrounded in our 
homes give us constant pleasure. <A pretty table, or chair, 
or plate; a pretty dress or walking stick, are all so many 
tokens of our worship of art. 

Education tends more than anything to develop taste, 
a correct taste for the beautiful, but art is not restricted 
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to education. Manners are a decided form of art 
certainly not entirely dependent on education, for we 
often see the most charming manners in people who have 
had very little education, and vice versa. 

Art appeals to all alike. It is decidedly republican. 
Like music and poetry, the king and the peasant are 
welcomed side by side to its high altar. Again, art in 
language is a tremendous power. It marks the immense 
difference between the ordinary schoolboy’s definition of a 
stated fact and the poet’s words that claim our lifelong 
devotion. 


False art is sometimes confused with art. The art that 
apes, in pictures, buildings, design, education, manners 
and language; and descends still lower when it panders 
to false and ignorant praise. But in a subject which is 
all of beauty the consideration of false art is unwelcome 
and is only noticed to ensure its being separately con- 
sidered as a thing apart. 

Art embraces every noble thing. Religion, Knowledge, 
Wealth and Power, all bow their greatness to her man- 
dates; she, the divine mistress, in whose halls even the 
heavens were designed, and for whom a passion burns 
fiercer than love in the hearts of millions, bids us all 
worship at her living fane, and promises a rich reward of 
untold wealth of beauty, love and happiness. 


All beauty is one, 
Tis but the imperfection 
Of the mimic hand 


Marks the difference 

Where the subtlety of nature 
Conceals the momentary transition 
And intoxicates our delight 

With the confusion 

Of lovely surprise 
















SOME PATRINS FROM A SCRAP-BOOK. 


By Laurence Cray. 


W FE wandered by a woodside on the early morn of an early 

winter’s day, with eyes eager for view of Nature’s 
alphabet. The ground was thinly covered with powdered 
snow, for Nature is an artist and takes care to etch her 
words—her symbols—skilfully and pleasingly. And words 
were there in her own characters, minion, ruby, nonpareil! 
Black and white etchings telling of biped and quadruped, 


stories grave and gay; all exhibiting Ruskin’s saving grace 
in art—the quality of suggestion. And, too, they were 
“ patrins.” Now“ patrins”’ is not in the ordinary diction- 
ary, yet it is an old, not to say unique, word, part of a 
folk-speech. It is a gipsy’s word, brought a little to the 
front by the American poetess and essayist Miss Guiney. 
The word is euphonius and finds a fitting place in occasional 
literature. 

It has reference to signs formed by the placing of leaves 
and twigs in a particular manner by the wayside by 
wandering gipsies, sigus full of meaning for the initiated. 
They have a modern, though not altogether reputable 
counterpart, in the chalk-marks on boundary walls in city 
suburbs, indicating to peripatetic mendicants, the quality 
of hope they may entertain respecting bread and bones at 
neighbouring hearths. 

Man leaves patrins many and various as the summers 
and winters gather behind him. The years, too, in some 
measures, have their patrins—imprints; and, as crows feet 
or a hoary head, they tell the reader that Nature’s colophon 
is upon one. 
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One evening, in Rome, I was stung on the wrist by a 
mosquito, which item left a subcutaneous patrin, and, 
judging by the speed with which, in a few hours, it multi- 
plied itself in one chain of bead-like patrins from wrist to 
shoulder, it sought to reach my head, before I, travelling 
all night, could reach Genoa and medical aid. 

Similarly I view the contents of my scrap-books as just 
a chain of patrins of the past reaching back the twenty-five 
quadrate seasons, since first they were initiated. I can go 
back upon them and hold my “inquirendo” into years 
gathered into the tale of time, but along which a certain 
filamental retrogressive track is discernible. 

There is much to be said for the practice of keeping 
such a cupboard for ideas and notions as a scrap-book. 
You all know how provokingly one’s memory, with instan- 
taneous resolution, withholds the word or idea that you are 
conscious is there, just there on the very tip of your 
sensitive tongue, if that involuntary piece of mnemonic 
bad temper did not withhold it. Not so with the patrins 
in your material, as distinct from your mental, scrap- 
book; you have a very good idea where to put your finger 
upon the record you need to trace, and when found it is 
there in all its fulness; it has lost none of its bloom, 
taken no dry rot into its being. After much taking off 
of cere-cloths, we know it for no mummy of dust and 
bones. We knew it was worth preserving and would keep. 
The seven years’ rule holds quite as good of this kind of 
scrap-heap as of any other. These past-embalmed patrins 
are for use time and again, and, like the footprints of 
Mr. Friday, sometime sub-equatorial gentleman at large, 
have, to the knowing Crusoes, much meaning. 

To whatever meritorious purpose the vaunted higher 
civilisation of to-day tempts us to put our scrap-books, 
I yet fear that the origin of the scrap-book was not 
altogether dissimilar from the trait shown by a dog who 
buries the bone he has no present use for. We are averse 
to letting the flotsam and jetsam within grip-distance, 
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go by on the stream of life, and, like the schoolboy, we 
stuff our by-pockets with an “ olla podrida,” an incon- 
gruous melange! 

My scrap-book, as a scrap-book should be, is, as to its 
contents, catholic. In a measure and for its period it 
might also be the story of my life. Here let me state that 
the limit which in my ignorance and humility I expressly 
determined should exclude personal references herein, 
breaks down badly, and, I now aver, must in principle 
be “ non possimus ” in relation to the autobiography which 
a serious scrap-book must inevitably be. For instance, in 
going through the volumes which, in the course of years, 
have been garnered of their successive seasons, human 
and solar, I have had rudely and imperiously suggested to 
me the query, “ Are you not a fighter, built that way?” 
Why did you in early manhood join that valiant Volunteer 
Artillery Corps and go “ pot-hunting?” You know you 
have been a non-con. in religion as well as a non-com, in 
a battery, and these records of blue paper advices of the 


friendly calls of court bailiffs show that you have offered 
resistance, even if it be “ passive.” You are convicted, 


sir, of being a dissident! It is well sometimes to note 
the purple thread which often connects matters wholly 
dissimilar. 

A patrin in my first scrap-book brings to mind an old 
man, one who travelled much in days when travelling was 
greatly more difficult than now. The pathetic circumstance 
of his life lay in the fact that he had been left an aged 
widower with a powerful adult son whose mental balance 
suffered intermittent, though not dangerous, overthrow. 
They lived in a rather large house, the only other occupant 
being a domestic. The son was always strange and 
uncanny in conduct and habit, yet in some respects he was 
wonderfully endowed with a genius for mechanics, but 
ultimately he had to be mercifully transferred to an 
asylum. 

The old man, when a child, had been carried on his 
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father’s shoulders down Fleet Street amid wondering 
crowds to see the first artificial public gas lighting the 
country ever saw. As a lad he had daily seen the lines 
of citizens waiting, “en queue,” with their pitchers at 
St. Bride’s well, under the churchyard at St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street, so sweet and reputable was the water, sancti- 
fied by the bodily presence of the dead! 

When quite a boy he had lodged with his parents in the 
house in Bolt Court once inhabited by the great Cham 
Dr. Johnson. There, for some boyish delinquency, he had 
on one occasion been relegated to the attic to contemplate, 
in solitary state, his misdeeds. Poking with idly curious 
digits the tapestry lined walls, he accidentally discovered 
therein the stick, or a stick, once owned by the lexico- 
grapher and bearing his initials. The Curator of the 
Johnson Museum in Lichfield some time ago informed me 
that the said stick was now in that Museum. 


” 


My friend, in later years, not infrequently saw 
Napoleon the Third (then a plain Monsieur, in exile) go 
in and out what, thirty years ago, when I knew it, was 
a newsvendor’s shop in Shoe Lane. There the future 
Emperor, lodged in humble circumstances on the first 
floor. It may well be he was happier then than when 
faring so sumptuously in the Tuileries! a lodging also. 

Poor old friend? he whom I knew, long since gathered 
“to a better rest than any he had ever known ”’—he was 
himself, for me, a patrin of byegone days. 

Of literary patrins in my scrap-book certain names crop 
up repeatedly. They are comparatively few in number, 
but I now see they were significant. Ruskin, Carlyle, De 
Quincey the chief. 

As a boy, or even more truly as a child, one of my 
earliest duties and responsibilities in life was to post, from 
a large London printing house, authors’ proofs to the 
authors themselves. Amongst others, were the large royal 
quartos of Ruskin’s “ Fors Clavigera,” then making— 
intermittently—their first appearance, and recollected by 
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me probably because of their puzzling title and exceptional 
size. Pardon my remark here, that whatever love of books 
I may now experience I attribute it, in the first instance, 
to my early associations with them in this way in 
impressionable days. It was then I had the run of all 
sorts of books—from short stories and surgical books down 
to “ minor poets.” 

Since then I have grown to love Ruskin’s works for their 
own sake, for the beauty and stimulus of their thought, 
and its parallel beauty of diction, and the true-hearted 
honesty of their purpose. 

My penchant for De Quincey came about, in my 
London days, seemingly by accident. I had been a 
member of a large library in Old Bailey for some years. 
A friend, desiring to read De Quincey’s article on Judas 
Iscariot, borrowed the necessary volume from the library 
(the familiar blue covered edition) through me. On its 
return I, too, read the volume, and through the whole 
sixteen during the succeeding six months, all since re- 
read, and they left me much their debtor, not only 
intellectually, but in spirit, for those who know their 
De Quincey well know that, however adulterated the 
quality, there is yet a fine spirit in them all, and a fruitful 
influence. Thus to De Quincey I owed much before I ever 
set foot in Manchester, and he has been of keen interest 
to me ever since, and my scrap-book has many cuttings in 
reference to his birthplace, his works, his oddities, and 
also his straits. 

Oddly enough, it was De Quincey, and not Ruskin, who 
introduced me to Carlyle. True it was done obliquely. I 
need not tell you that both De Quincey and Carlyle have 
given much attention in their writings to German litera- 
ture, and both of them about the same years, though I 
think it could be shown De Quincey is entitled to the pre- 
cedence in point of time. De Quincey’s essays in that 
connection led me to read Carlyle’s, and from these I 
passed on to other of Carlyle’s works. 
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You know the fascination that the rugged and aggressive 
style of the Chelsea sage has for young men, especially 
dissidents—was not he the arch-dissident of those days, 
with Ruskin a good second? Thus, my interest aroused 
in him, many are the entries in my scrap-book referring 
to him. 

{f may here make reference to a name equally well 
known to Manchester literary men, Dr. George Macdonald, 
sometime resident in our midst. 

The patrin I now scan was dropped by life’s wayside 
in London twenty or more years ago. It is unimportant, 
but it recalls much to me. Its symbols are, “ Dr. George 
Macdonald will lecture in our church on Thursday, 
September 27th, on Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.” From 
almost my earliest years of childhood I had recollections 
of this man preaching at intervals from the same pulpit 
as was the scene of many an inspiring sermon from 
Thomas Jones, the poet preacher (father of Sir Brynmor 
Jones and Mr. Leif Jones of the political life of to-day), 
and at whose church Robert Browning was a seatholder. 

As it happened later years brought similar opportunities 
of hearing Dr. Macdonald preach and lecture, and so I 
passed on to the enjoyment of his works. He had a 
splendid personality, so refined and impressive, and of 
that searching and penetrative kind which was magnetic. 

Dr. Macdonald was a man of power unquestionably, 
and doubtless part of the secret of his power was in that 
elemental mystical strain born of his Highland blood. 

Of his tolerant spirit and love of the beautiful in man 
and in literature some long hand notes of a lecture of his 
on Shelley bear eloquent witness. 

As a good citizen of Manchester I am not without some 
sense of communal pride, in reading these patrins left in 
the plastic path of time, as my eye alights upon the name 
—the honoured noi de plume “ Verax.” It is a name 
which, in the associations of Manchester life, shall long 


be remembered and honoured among the greybeards “ who 
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knew this Joseph” as one who stood for what is best in 
Lancashire life. How real is the power of the pen when 
it lies in the firm, yet modest, assertion of first principles, 
justice, truth, the power in the strong to be generous, 
faith in one’s fellows, wisdom; how they all find response 
in the breasts of human beings, God’s ményé! 

And this all has its pathetic side too. So many of us 
have never been trained to think, and life is so feverish 
and competitive, so full of big and little, important and 
trifling, crowding the hours we let slip so easily away, 
that we are grateful an one should do our thinking for us, 
without our surrendering our judgment. We are not 
unwilling that others should crystallise the nebulous 
thinking we experience, or express for us in ordered 
speech, by tongue and pen, the inchoate feelings we are 
but subconscious of. That “ Verax” had the ear of the 
honest-minded of all parties in the life of which Man- 
chester is the centre, is a tribute to his power, his wisdom, 
and not less emphatically, his humility. Thus I learnt 
to judge of him, whom I never saw, but the line of whose 
life in such measure crossed ours and the impress of whose 
hand and brain lies treasured between the covers of my 
scrap-book. We have missed his wise words many many 
times since he passed “without the tent already luminous 
with the light of the life beyond.” 

One advantage in such a record of the way which we 
only once tread is that, children of many moods as we 
are, we thus preserve archives of a past otherwise utterly 
lost to us, the records of which are often over-written like 
a palimpsest. Our minds, in a healthy state, grow and 
burst the bonds of former thought and habit of thought, 
and we cast our mental skins as surely as we are “ quick.” 
Time was when we were drawn by the rugged force of a 
Carlyle, and for the while he was a hero at whose feet or 
shrine we were willing to bow; then, mayhap, the honeyed 
mead-cup, not without its “heady” properties, of a 
Ruskin held us so long that we were as the honey-bee 
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supping almost too well to fly with former certitude and 
ease. Then the mystic within one perhaps awakes, and 
the neo-platonism of a Maeterlinck at once attracts and 
repels, and while we may we drink deeply, protestingly, 
and wonder if it be wisdom or an “ ignis fatuus.” 

It was so in the year 1897, when Maeterlinck first loomed 
into my mental horizon and left his mark, so beautiful 
and characteristic a patrin, impressed upon our life’s 
highway ; and before the wise men of the city had publicly 
appraised the Belgian’s resplendent jewelry of speech I 
must even then, somewhat foolishly, venture, before a 
local literary association, an appreciation and a criticism 
of his first volume of essays, “The Treasure of the 
Humble.” Since those days I have been somewhat over- 
fond of the word mystic and its derivatives. It is a 
heaven-sent word for very minor poets—and others. 

I must leave to some other pen a dissertion on the ethics 
of a scrap-book. If Charles Lamb were living I would 
commend the subject to him. These and kindred matters 
perplex one at times sadly. Sundry juniors of my family 
have, with that perversity characteristic of the young, an 
altogether abnormal sense of appreciation of the mediocre 
abilities of their forbears, and demand that it shall be fed. 

I am divided between the secret sense of vanity which, 
in the fact before referred to, provides excuse for 
registration in my scrap-book, of references in print 
personal to myself—both halves—as seemingly for their 
behoof, pleasure and emulation, and the thought with 
what deep gratitude I would myself treasure similar 
patrins of antecendent souls who yet live in and by me in 
an unknown measure, though not an unfelt force. It is a 
real desire, nor is it a dishonouring one, though I perhaps 
ought to be as modestly neglectful as they were. Never- 
theless, on the whole, in the same way that I think the 
scrap-book cannot help but be in some measure auto- 
biographic, the owner should honour his posterity by 
including in it, so far as occasion offers, some such record 
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of what is essentially fugitive, transient and forgettable, 
but which is almost of passionate interest to some few 
souls, 

Perhaps, too, it belongs to a similar region of thought 
why strong men and growing girls often alike have a 
penchant for storing odd “ pieces” of poetry, with this 
difference, the girls try very seriously to make them their 
own and live them out in their lives with some ardour and 
enthusiasm, while the strong men admire, but seldom 
make serious effort to put fine thoughts into daily practice, 
and are a trifle ashamed at times to owning to such a 
“missy” practice as storing poetic trifles. Granted it is 
extremely difficult, even in a few instances, to say nothing 
of habitually, to mature the flower of fine and ennobling 
thought into the fruit of action. The records of them, 
vouching by their appearance in our scrap-book, our 
approval of them, often stand up not to bless us as we had 
hoped, but almost to curse us for our neglect and indiffer- 
ence. Be that as it may, take comfort in the thought that 
those who succeed to your title, when you have succeeded 
to your title in the skies, may make better use of such 
records than you may have done, or I have done. 

Of poetic footprints, true patrins, my scrap-books have 
numerous examples from many sources, poetic trifles only 
in the conventional sense of the phrase, and though I use 
the phrase trifle I am not forgetful that the simplicity and 
beauty of the celandine or the forget-me-not may stir 
emotions equally with the more royal rose or queenly lily, 
and sometimes more readily. 

Many poems could be cited as almost the sole output 
of poetic value from their several writers. These, never 
reaching book form, are necessarily fugitive and in gross 
jeopardy of oblivion, though sometimes they are of 
transcendent merit. Our chance of meeting them is often 
of the slenderest, so that we need have care to preserve, 
each for himself, similar items just when they, like a 
passing meteor, loom for a brief space upon our upward 
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vision. Often are they well worth preservation, though 
their authors never wrote enough of merit to entitle them 
to the dubious celsus of ** a minor poet.” 

I do not see any objection to the inclusion of other than 
letterpress memoranda. It is so much easier to recollect 
two or three things in place of one, if they but be in 
association, so that a scrap of writing, a portrait, a post- 
card drawing, an illumination in colours, or pictures of 
all kinds or any of the detritus floating to the sea of 
oblivion, may, with catholic judgment, be caught and 
stored, fastened down with paste, and serve some day to 
revive an association, rekindle a thought, fund a speech, 
or revive a pallid hour with joy to ourselves and maybe 
profit to others. 

My scraps include many such oddments, a well-executed 
block of the strong, refined and intellectual face of 
Newman, the equally strong, but rugged, assertive, and 
index features of Savonarola; specimens of the pains- 
taking, loving and skilful efforts of William Dinsmore’s 
work, even the music to a song, be it a hymn or a Club 
song, “cheek by jowl,’ much that calls for no remark 
other than that they are associated with the happy and 
often the sacred light of other days, items that mean for 
me what they shall never mean for others, present or to 
come, since they belong to the way that I alone trod and 
the spirit that belongeth to me and none other, save God. 

The scrap-book, too, must, in my judgment, have its 
lighter side, and sometimes that works out curiously. 

Few will quarrel with the statement that there is an 
autocracy of reason: its authority is implicit. It is, 
however, at times disquieting that this should be so, and 
one’s prejudices rebel. To bow down in absolute reasoning 
obedience to the inexorable laws of ratiocination leads a 
devotee into personal difficulties of many kinds. 

It has been a strident note in the music of one’s life 
this trying to obey, and induce others to obey, the dictates 
of reason, and especially in relation to the laws of health. 
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As an enthusiastic reader of the columns of Anowledge 
in the days of the late Richard Proctor, and accepting the 
late Matthieu Williams’ scientific reasons for the use of a 
porridge soup flavoured with Parmesan cheese, instead of 
using tea, I gave a short paper in support thereof to a 
London Mutual Improvement Society, in evident further- 
ance of its objects. It was given in unequivocal young- 
man-ly fashion. Al] the reason seemed to be, and was, 
almost admittedly, on my side, but all the mighty and 
opposing prejudices uprose at once on the other and 
smothered reason with words. But what are we to say to 
the purport of a cutting, one which reason declares to be 
true in substance and fact. The Rev. J. G. Wood, an 
amply vouched authority in such matters, the popular 
naturalist of that name, who, while he lived, in matters 
culinary at least, practised what he preached, and is 
confirmed by his son in the recommendation—that rats 
make nourishing soup, and, cooked like rabbits, good 
eating, and states that it is only prejudice that prevents 
us from availing ourselves of such wholesome fare. 

Doubtless they do, but, unlike chanticleers, one is 
subject to involuntary movements of the gorge on an 
ascending scale at the very thought of stewed rats and 
the mouse pie so reasoningly recommended. 

Short stories that bear telling and re-telling in the 
loose-end moments of life, when pinned down in scrap-book 
or memory will often bring back to the mind in the flash 
of a moment some festive hour the hungry past has 
engulfed, and thus they may, in their measure, become 
patrins by which we retrace the way we have come. I am 
not one of those matter-of-fact men who can give no place 
to what, because such and such a story is not, nor cannot 
be, literally true or even possible, they call idiotic 
nonsense, but which, nevertheless, may be pure fun. I do 
not refer to that class of story which consists in telling the 
biggest lies, merely; that is inane, but if a story, however 
improbable and impossible, be redeemed or sublimed by 
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its wit, its fun, or even its whimsicality, if that be 
apposite, I care not how incredible, literally, it may be. 
Some of those dog stories which appeared in the columns 
of the Manchester Guardian, the story told by Bishop 


‘ 


Fraser against himself, about there not being “ enough 
muck to mak’ a parson,” are stories I think worth telling, 
but I refrain. 

The réle of the raconteur, as a refinement upon the mere 
recitation, seems to be coming to the front, and if there 
exist aspirants for fame as such let me recommend the 
scrap-book for the preservation of things needful, new 
and old. 

In conclusion, there is an old saw in an old book which 
says, “A man that hath friends must show himself 
friendly,” and, in the spirit of this, the scrap-book 
undoubtedly holds out the friendly hand to all comers. 
It hath a friendly atmosphere. It is more catholic and 
tolerant than either its creator or his creed, and it has 
the specific interest of being a human document, and, as 
man is the proper study of man, this record, written with 
an undisguisable handwriting by the owner, will always 
have a meaning for those who come after. 

To the owner himself it, on contemplation, necessarily 
brings mixed feelings. Of these, some few of grave and 
gay, of encouragement and monition, are faintly illumed 
with the dim light of the past, almost, as it were, of the 
phosphorescence of decay; patrins of a wayfaring that 
leads to worlds “ not yet realised ” beyond that “ immortal 
sea that brought us hither.” 














GEORGE RIDDING AND SOME WINCHESTER 
DAYS. 


By Hersert Evetyn CaMPsBeL.. 


WENT to Winchester at the beginning of Short Half, 
in the first days of September 1866, under the Head 
Mastership of Dr. Moberly. George Ridding was then 
Second Master, and presided over the examination that 
settled the places in school of the new men in Commoners, 
like myself, or in Tutor’s Houses. This was my first 
meeting with him. Before Christmas, the Doctor retired, 
and was elected a Fellow, whilst George Ridding was 
selected Head Master: a great event in Wykehamist 
annals, for from that moment began the series of wise and 
far-seeing reforms and generous unselfish actions, that 
have earned for him the name of Second Founder. 

This man proved to be as great as he was well-loved, 
throughout a career that began with birth in his father’s, 
the Second Master’s, house in College at Winchester, in 
1828: went on at Balliol, Oxford, 1846—51: afterwards as 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter, 1851— 63: continued at 
Winchester as Second Master 1863—66, and Head Master 
1866—84, and finished at Southwell as First Bishop, 1884 
to 1904, when he died. 

In one of the best biographies I have ever read,* his 
widow, Lady Laura Ridding, daughter of Roundell 


*George Ridding, Schoolmaster and_ Bishop. Forty-third Head 
Master of Winchester, 1866—84, First Bishop of Southwell 1884—1904. 
Pp. xiii, 370. London : Edward Arnold, 1908. 
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Palmer, who became Lord Chancellor and Earl of 
Selborne, has dealt very fully with all the details of her 
husband’s life and work, as Schoolmaster and Bishop. 
To this book I would refer all who are interested in a 
strong and tender personality, ruling and directing a 
great School by a combination of power and sympathy, 
and afterwards using these energies in the inception and 
development of a new and important diocese. 

That part of the title of the present article, “ Some 
Winchester Days,” conveys, of course, a particular mean- 
ing to myself, and many men still living, faithful friends. 
I propose, therefore, to miss out personalities generally, 
as far as possible. I was fortunate in possessing George 
Ridding’s friendship throughout, and have many letters 
from him that I value highly. His is the one dominating 
personality for me out of all those of Winchester days 
that I love and revere and keep in remembrance, for he 
was the incarnation of that true Wykehamist, the Founder, 
William of Wykeham, architect, bishop, twice Lord 
Chancellor, follower of the Truth through good and evil 
fortune. 

The Founder’s motto, “ Manners makyth Man,” em- 
bodies in three simple words, the entire Christian Code; 
I could wish that it should be given out, and explained, 
and enlarged upon, and, most of all, put in practice, in 
every School in the land. Without this principle, the duty 
to your God and to your neighbour, and the practice of it, 
all systems of so-called education are worth nothing. 

Of the appointment which was to be so important to 
“That old Winchester College which had always ‘ hated to 
be reformed,’ which was profoundly reluctant, collectively, 
to remember that an Arnold had ever been numbered 
among its sons, and which carried on contentedly an un- 
eventful, secluded, scholarly existence,” (Life, p. 49,) 
I remember very well the opinion, rather freely expressed, 
among us, (for schoolboys were then, as probably now, 
strongly Conservative), that the new Head Master was a 
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sort of combined Cromwell and Robespierre, in mortar- 
board and black gown, and that the State was in danger, 
and the Senior Commoner Prefect much to blame! But 
these apprehensions soon passed. No one ever came under 
George Ridding’s rule without immediately recognizing 
what a leader of men he was—stern but just, sympathetic, 
humorous, genial, kind, a very real, most manly man. 

[ quote, as an impression of his spiritual influence, 
what the Rev. H. C. Dickins said: “ I remember distinctly 
feeling that his sermons gave me a greater grip of the 
problems of real life, and of the principles upon which 
they should be met, than the simpler advice which had 
touched my boy’s heart, given by my older friend Dr. 
Moberly. . . . . In one or two instances Dr. Ridding’s 
words have come like the true interpretation of a puzzle.” 

Here are one or two of his sayings: 

“In a position said to involve a choice between two 
evils, I hold that men should choose neither.” 

“ Impatience yearns for some infallibility till it learns 
to doubt whether infallibility makes for truth.” 

“Do I imply that honesty is not the best policy, that 
character does not help men to get on? Far from it. But 
honesty, if only policy, is not honesty; and character, 
studied as an instrument of getting on, is not character.” 

There is also “the famous legendary sentence reported 
to have been the opening words of a Chapel sermon: 
‘TI feel that you all feel the feeling that I feel.’ (‘And 
a very good sentence too,’ its supposed author always 
maintained when chaffed about it.) Certainly, the word 
‘ feeling ’ was very characteristic of him.” (Life, p. 142.) 

There is one catchword of George Ridding’s that I don’t 
remember seeing remarked upon elsewhere. If there was 
something he didn’t like, he would say—*“ I’ve no notion 
of that sort of thing.” His widow, writing to me recently, 
says: “The expression is one of his emphatic ways of 
speaking I knew so well.” 

I was once ringleader in the racing of a string of toe- 
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pans from end to end of the Gallery of Upper Cloisters. 
Of course the moment this hideous noise came to a climax, 
we were all in bed in our various rooms, snoring, according 
to a stage-management occasionally over-done; for 
‘Tutor’ came, and ‘nailed’ smothered laughter, and 
very properly ‘handed up’ to Head Master, who said that 
there was no harm in it, but that he had no notion of that 
sort of thing. 

I wish I could speak much further of George Ridding, 
but my limit of space forbids. This admirable memoir by 
his second wife, who survives him (they met and were 
married in 1876), gives a most sympathetic and satis- 
factory record of him and of his work. It also makes 
lovable mention of his first wife, who died in 1859, a year 
after marriage, the beautiful and talented daughter of 
Dr. Moberly. The book is one that will live—as such 
a book should, when its subject is so clearly one of the 
immortals as this vital genuine man, and great Head 
Master. 

To come, therefore, to the personal part of the subject, 
it seemed to me then, as it seems now, that I was living in 
an enchanted land: a world in miniature, in which, in 
addition to the everyday experiences of actual life, were 
often repeated characters and episodes in what literature 
had up to then taught me; and especially literature, among 
the moderns, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Gulliver's 
Travels, Robinson Crusoe, Ingoldsby, Punch from the 
beginning, Verdant Green, Tom Brown. A joyful time: 
work and play: fresh air, exercise, reward and punish- 
ment, fair-dealing, plain food and good appetite, friendly 
chaff given and taken (it might be said that those who give 
but can’t take chaff will certainly do you a mischief some 
day), emulation, honest applause for the man who could 
do anything well in school or sport, fairly and squarely, 
criticism unsparing, consideration for the weak, respect 
for authority; a corporate feeling that took care that as 
far as possible no bullying should exist, nothing that 
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wasn’t right from our imperfect but manly point of view. 
Thus we lived, boys of 15 to 18, seniors and juniors; but 
of course men, Winchester men, al] the time. The British 
boy will be, everywhere, a man, if only he is guided 
aright. And in our case, forty years ago, we were guided 
by a set of men whom, in our own self-government of 
prefects, it was an honour to follow, and by tutors and 
masters of approved calibre, all of whom this Commoner 
of that period holds in regardful remembrance. 

As I have already implied, it is not our way to mention 
names; the Wykehamists of my time need only be referred 
to the Long Rolls of 1866, 1867, 1868, where they may 
once again see themselves and their contemporaries, with 
their Christian names latinised. 

“Et ego in Arcadia viri,” and for the remembrance of 
those lovely days, I am constantly grateful. Dryden was 
right—“ I have had my hour” ;—whatever happens, we 
are at least, each of us, sure of the Best of our Past Days. 
Memory against Millionairism. The betting is 100 to 1 on, 
which reminds me that I’ve made few bets since 1867, 
when, in Commoners, I took the long odds against, in 
“Hermit’s Derby,’ from a wild Irishman, in twopenny 
tarts; 66 to 1—we compromised for 40. I have since 
thought that if the result of a fortunate bet were nothing 
worse than a stomach-ache, so much the better for backers! 

Scott, and other favourites, one read in bed o’ nights, 
by candlelight, along with the next day’s work. Once, 
however, in the November of ’66, there was little reading, 
for, through the windows of Upper Cloisters, the Leonids 
were seen by a barefooted night-gowned crowd, amateurs 
in fireworks not infrequently constructed by themselves in 
“+t? other school” days, or at home, but quite awestruck 
by this unsurpassed display of shooting stars. 

Memory’s the best friend after all—memory, chastened 
by experience and reflection,—which is old-fashioned, but 
true. I came the other day across some records of the 
past, and laughed over their notion of the truth as it then 
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was to the chroniclers. As it then was, observe. You 
thought you knew, then. You know now—or you think 
you know. And then think of the different points of view 
of your contemporaries, at various stages, early and late, 
and reflect on how History is written! 

In addition to the immortal motto of the Founder— 
“Manners Makyth Man ’’—there is that most useful and 
practical admonition in School—*‘Aut Disce, aut Discede ; 
manet Sors tertia, Ceedi,’’ which has been variously trans- 
lated : — 

“Work, walk, or be whopped ” 
* Leave, learn, or be licked.” 


And then there is the noble inscription, by Warden Barter, 
in the Porch of Chapel : — 


THIS . PORCH . 


has . been . prepared . and. 
beautified . by . 


WILLIAM . OF . WYKEHAWM’S . 
SONS. 


as.a.sacred.shrine. 
in. which .the memories. of . 

their . thirteen . brethren . 
who. died .in.the. War. of. 

the . Crimea . A.D. 1854-5. 

may . be . preserved . 
for .an.example. to. future. 
generations . 

Think . upon . them. thou. 
who. art . passing . by . to-day . 
Child . of . the . same. family . 
bought . by . the . same. Lord . 
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Keep . thy . foot . when . thou. 
goest . into. this . house . of . 
God ° 
there . watch . thine. 
armour. and . make. thyself. 
ready . by . prayer. 
to. fight . and. to. die. 
The . Faithful . soldier . and . 
Servant . of . Christ. 
And. of . thy . Country . 


These are not sentimental reminiscences. Those days at 
Winchester were full of work, of development of mind and 
body to the full, for the “man,” while yet so young, but 
it was the man who was being formed all the time, “child” 
of the foundation, man. So the tradition went, and goes 
forward always. A man of thirteen who knows that as he 
begins to serve, with cheerful obedience and discipline, as 
a junior, so also he will have to rule, in turn, and take 
responsibility as a prefect, bearing his part of an honoured 
system that has lasted continuously for five hundred years, 
is not likely to fail in his duties during his School career, 
sustained, as he is, throughout, by the corporate spirit of 





all the other men in their degrees and relation to him and 
themselves. That, of course, is the Wykehamical point of 
view. Make it Etonian, Rugbeian, what you like, name 
for yourselves your favourite School, it doesn’t matter, the 
same parent principle runs throughout, and what concerns 
us all is this—Are we carrying on the correct tradition? 
And Winchester is the Mother School. 

The story of the Wykehamist who brought the chair at 
the Garden Party for a lady, at the suggestion of another 
public school man, and the sequel that a man from a third 
public school sat down on the chair, may or may not be 
true—let us attribute it to “our old friend Benjamin 
Trovato,” and name no other school. I believe that the 
habit of fetching chairs, and of generally helping things 
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on, without pushing oneself, is a Wykehamical attribute, 
but I very strongly object to the labelling of schools and 
their supposed characteristics. I have had so many rela- 
tions and friends in all the schools, great or small, that I 
have learnt that faults are generally owing to the man 
himself, or his home training, not to his school. For 
school traditions are, as a rule, most carefully and strictly 
kept, in our country, though lapses occur in management, 
as well as in the personnel of the boys and their genera- 
tions, which are as well marked as in the generations con- 
stantly going on to manhood, to middle age, to old age, in 
the great school of the World at Large. 

I said I didn’t like labels, but I am a Lancashire Wyke- 
hamist notwithstanding, and a Highlander, born in 
Liverpool of a Yorkshire mother, and when I come to 
think of the past thirty years of Manchester, and the 
County Palatine generally, I cannot help connecting the 
business and pleasure of all these years, and the antecedent 
ones in Liverpool, and the holidays in Scotland, with the 
school life that, in work or play, had so constant an in- 
fluence; for it is all much the same thing, and it resolves 
itself into the one word “jannock”—that is—genuine. 
Let me here record my gratitude for the preparation that 
I had for Winchester, under the Head Mastership of 
Dawson Turner, at the Royal Institution School in Liver- 
pool, 1860-2, and of Frederic Gruggen, at Pocklington, 
1862—66, both of them men worthy of cordial remem- 
brance. 

I began my school life with the Winchester Play. 

The Hamlet of the late Mr. Hawkins, then a tutor, 
afterwards a Mathematical and House Master, was quite 
distinctly meritorious. So was his Macbeth of the next 
year. Indeed, I believe Irving took some ideas for his 
Macbeth from Hawkins (“ Chalker,” as we called him). 
Many Hamlets have I seen since; Irving’s, Tree’s, Forbes 
Robertson’s, for me, the best. Yet, perhaps there never 
was a bad Hamlet, for the obvious reason that there is so 
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much of the Prince of Denmark in every man of our race. 
Dering’s Lady Macbeth was very good. Be it remembered 
that Shakespeare wrote his women’s parts for boys. 
Stephen Gatty’s “ Coobiddy” was farce of the most 
genuine, so was C, F. Rogers’s work, in that line. 

We had at least one Wykehamist dramatist, Otway, 
who wrote “The Orphan,” and “Venice Preserved,” which 
are quite as immortal, as dramas, as “ The Faery Queene” 
is, as a poem, and equally unread—this is plain speaking, 
“more Wiccamico,” but true. You could not call those 
Wykehamists of my young days barnstormers. They were 
amateurs, lovers of the art. After my day, F. R. Benson 
began and carried out a serious devotion to the stage, and 
Shakespeare especially, that has had the happiest results. 
It is not by piling up money that you achieve happiness. 

I took a long journey to Thurgarton in 1889, to help a 
man in the diocese—the Bishop said it was a Wykehamical 
idea, so I was more than amply rewarded. We walked in 
the garden after lunch—George Ridding’s hair, then iron- 
gray, was that of a Greek God—I asked him why? he said 
it was our Winchester habit of going about without a cap 
or hat; and I asked him what was the principal trouble in 
his diocese—Drink ? 

‘* No,” he said, “ gambling.” 

Curious, but a sign of the times, I suppose. I was 
talking, two years ago, with an old friend who had sons 
following him at another of the greatest of our Public 
Schools, and he quoted the modern practice. “ Oh, no, 
some of them don’t even drink the swipes at dinner. They 
drink lemonade, and smoke cigarettes—and they gamble.” 

Now if this sort of thing is going on, which Heaven 
forbid, at any School, “ Farewell all Hope!” 

Our College and Commoner brewers did not exactly 
produce an Audit ale for us, but they made honest whole- 
some beer, which was much in evidence in pewter 
“ jorums,” and it was improved by the fags for Prefects 
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and of course juniors got a share——by bottling and 


mulling, according to season. 

At the Old Wykehamist Dinner in town, this year, at 
the Savoy, a Lancashire man was in the chair, and gave 
us a characteristic speech, straightforward, sensible, 
modest, as were all the speeches of a memorable evening. 
[ quote one of them, for it was a commendably short 
speech, and did not require to be longer, as we were all 
aware of the work done by the Chairman for independence 
of thought and action, and Free Trade. The speaker said 
of him: “ We know that is a good fellow—I think 
you will agree with me that he is all the better for being 
a Wykehamist!” That is the speech, in extenso. The 
Chairman had said that we couldn’t all be Foreign Secre- 
taries, and that much good work was being constantly 
done by men who were never heard of. No Wykehamist 
wishes to be glorified. Let the work speak for itself. 

Of running the badger, a sport which became extinct in 
1872, let me record two episodes. It befell that staying 
recently in a house in Yorkshire near the German Ocean, 
my host, who had taken charge of me as a new man in 
Commoners in 1866, told me of an occasion when the 
badger, who was charging down hill, ran right over him— 
it was a lucky stumble for B. My own experience, the 
most rememberable to me of these runs, is, that at a 
critical moment, I fell on all fours over the badger, but 
secured his tail, and executed a wild roundabout move- 
ment with him till he “ 
secured him in a bag, very much to my relief, because, 
when a badger takes hold, he takes hold, and does not 
let go. 


died down,” and “ Long Harry’ 


These sporting experiences are dedicated to a brother 
Wykehamist, a Professor in a Northern University, who 
wanted to know, at a Wykehamist Dinner in Liverpool, in 
the Spring of this year, if any one had anything to add to 
the corkers he believed himself te have recounted. But 


this is a “true lie,” and for “ corroborative detail ” 
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let it be remembered that those who touch, still more, 
grasp closely, the Badger, will retain, notwithstanding 
copious ablutions, the notion of Otto of Badger—for some 
little time, and the memory for always. I was once “ not 
bitten,’ I am still “twice shy” of the British Badger, 
long life tohim! There are not too many wild beasts left 
in the county of Hants, and I fancy I prefer most natural 
stinks to the sweetest smells of the preposterous Perfumer! 

One episode from the memory of a whilom poacher— 
(not * naturalist ’—who first invented that jape?) I came 
across it again, in a capital article by the Warden of 
Wadham, this autumn, on Glenalmond. 

Scene—-Water meadows, near Twyford. Three Com- 
moners engaged in tickling trout—two nice fish already 
pocketed, and a third just landed. Enter the Water 
Bailiff, a large quick-tempered man. The only thing to 
do was to throw the latest catch, and only available 
missile, in the face of this official, and bolt, pursued at 
close quarters. But he, fortunately for us, fell flat over 
some obstacle, and, with what little wind was left to him, 
reviled us in regrettable language—while we joyously 
escaped over the devious water-ways. The fish at tea that 
even was unusually sweet. We investigated no more the 
haunts of the trout—-we had learnt the meaning of 
“ enough.” 

“John Dés,” John Desborough Walford, Mathematical 
Tutor, long passed away, did me a kind turn. I had a 
Highlander’s horror of arithmetic, and the like o’ that. 
He gently led me to the discovery of certain facts in 
Euclid, by which I saw more clearly. Now, sero sed serio, 
I thank him, handsome gentle old Bursar, cheery good 
friend. 

Of Henry Compton Dickins, “the Dacre,” my Tutor in 
Commoners, who examined my Latin prose and verse tasks, 
and gave sparing praise to those performances, though 
there was, sometimes, a much prized “ bené,” let me say 
this word of remembrance to the man himself, who, just 
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turned three score years and ten, has long been the loved 
and respected Vicar of St. John’s, Winchester, where I 
visited him two Easters ago. 

The teaching of modern languages in those days has 
been a good deal criticised ; can only say that I improved, 
at Winchester, my knowledge of French, and have 
delighted in taking it further, according to my oppor- 
tunities, later on. We had a good vocabulary and phrase 
book, and read an interesting play of Scribe. “ What 
more do you want?’ 

I come to our “ Notion Book,” the glossary of Words 
and Phrases of my date, but they generally require a good 
deal of explanation, and may as well be relegated to an 
article by themselves: expressive and interesting as they 
unmistakably are, they must always be of most value and 
charm to men to whose school life they more particularly 
apply, just as in after life the argot of any set is of no 
meaning to those who are not in it. 

We had to pass an exam. in these notions, and I have 
the M.S. book I made and illustrated soon after I left. It 
is not a novel, only the Notion book in ordinary use at 
that period, with my own notes and additions. 

As far as I know, there are only two distinct present- 
ments in fiction of public school life as it is, or was; one 
is, of course, “Tom Brown’s School Days,” the other Mr. 
Vachell’s “ The Hill,” the inception and verisimilitude of 
which is, of course, so largely owing to Mr, George 
Russell. Thackeray’s references to his own school “ Grey- 
friars,” in various places in his works, are of their own 
unapproachable value. 

Beyond these, and the recalling of divers casual refer- 
ences, in the books of approved men, to the school that 
nurtured them, which are in everybody’s memory, I don’t 
propose to go. 

The two books of special interest to me regarding Win- 
chester, for fact and history, are Mr. A. F. Leach’s 
“History of Winchester College,” (1899) and this memoir 
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of George Ridding by his widow, but, to me, and, I should 
suppose, my contemporaries, and all Wykehamists, they 
will surely also represent a good deal of romance, the 
romance of reality. 

I write, now, as oj the day before yesterday, so near to 
me are those priceless school days. Let us turn to one’s 
socii of that time, a cool forty years ago. Here, even now, 
they are, young as ever, with their “ hostages to fortune,” 
wives, children, grandchildren, carrying on the tradition. 
And so for all good schools, God bless them, and may the 
good influence of Mary Mother be with them, always! I 
speak as an Anglo Catholic, and layman of the Church of 
England, and beseech my reader to study, sincerely, the 
Historic sense, beginning with the simple fact that 
William of Wykeham founded the * Sainte Marie College 
of Wynchester” and “ Sainte Marie College of Wynchester 
in Oxenford,” a little over five hundred years ago. New 
College, Oxford, being, of course, as Leach says, the first 
founded, “the ‘ greater light,’ and the larger world for 
which Winchester was the nursery.” 

We of the present day—for all Wykehamists are of the 
same age—must carry out the safe and simple principles 
of the Founder—they are correct. You cannot controvert 
them in thought or action. They are right. They are 
alive. They go forward. We are bound, all of us, to 
work for civil and religious liberty. 
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